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oO) | requires much ingenuity to live nowadays and escape 
yi all relation to social reform. There are few in the 
world who are neither reforming others nor being re- 
formed, nor in need of reform, nor talking earnestly 
about it. The tendency is marked to classify humanity 
according to attitudes which men take toward social betterment. 
This occurs because problems of social welfare are supreme in the 
modern mind, and they engage the greatest genius and the most 
serious attention of society. We hear, for instance, of a first great 
social class whose members know practically nothing accurate about 
the social problems which harass our collective conscience. Its mem- 
bers are regarded as selfish individualists who lack social vision and 
sympathy and, as well, the impulse to that larger impersonal serv- 
ice of society which is of the finest flower of human culture. The 
attitude of this class toward social reform is negative. That is to 
say, it occasions much of the inertia and some of the opposition 
which seriously hampers reform effort even where it is admittedly 
necessary. 

We hear of a second class, made up of those who know the facts 
in our social problems accurately enough, but persist in taking a 
view of them which holds either that they are not problems at all 
or at least not social problems altogether, and in as far as social 
problems, incapable of being solved. This view persists in placing 
the blame for our social problems upon general human conditions, 
which we cannot control, on the one hand, and upon the deliberate 
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conduct of men and women on the other, rather than upon the 
social institutions by which life is regulated and social order is 
maintained. The first class is negative and uninformed. It offers 
obstacles to progress, which are the more serious because among its 
members much social prestige is coupled with far-reaching ignor- 
ance of social processes and social life. The second class is 
uninformed and powerful. It is guided by particular interpreta- 
tions of social conditions which lead them to see little justice in re- 
form activities, and much safety for progress in letting things alone. 

We hear of a third class, composed of those who are well in- 
formed, who place a distinctive interpretation on the facts and 
processes of modern life, which arouses their sympathy, stirs them 
to action, and drives them into reform effort. The members of this 
last class are marked by an acute social sympathy, and a driving 
impulse to serve the common good, and a peculiar susceptibility 
to idealism which rouses energy into vehement action. Here we 
find our typical reformer. The first of the three classes mentioned 
is, in fact, if not in intention, conservative. The second class is 
conservative in both fact and in intention. The third class fur- 
nishes to us our, nee. 

The terms “conservative” and “radical” are relative. 
Speaking in a broad way, the conservative is the apologist of what 
is, of institutions. and relations as they stand. By temperament, 
conviction and interest he dislikes change. He accepts it re- 
luctantly and delays it as long as possible. The radical is the advo- 
cate of change through temperament and ideals. Frequently by force 
of self-interest, he seeks to change relations and institutions because 
either he himself or those to whose weifare he is devoted, suffer 
grievously in conditions as they are. One may reduce the differences 
between the two to a simple psychological attitude toward change. 
Taken in their sociological sense, the two terms are colorless. 
They indicate broad tendencies which are universal, inevitable and 
necessary in human society. When religion is fundamental in 
social organization, conservative and radical tendencies will relate 
primarily to the religious interests of society. This was the case, 
for instance, throughout the thirteenth century when, under the 
dominant Church, economic reform movements actually took on 
color from heresy. Church authority was all-pervading. Any de- 
mand for change involved in some way an attitude of rebellion 
against doctrinal and social authority. In later centuries we used 
the terms “whig” and “tory” to represent the conservative and radi- 
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cal tendencies as they related to political questions. In our day 
problems of industrial justice are uppermost. The conservatives 
and the radicals of whom we talk and think are they who favor or 
resist change in industrial relations and institutions. In practice, 
however, the terms conservative and radical take on much color and 
feeling. The radical sees little good in the conservative, and vice 
versa. Conservatism is good form and radicalism is bad form. 
There are, of course, conservative radicals and radical conserva- 
tives, because there are many degrees of intensity in the attitudes 
which we may take toward social change. 

The two tendencies differ in social philosophy, because their 
ultimate understanding of human relations is not the same. They 
differ in social policy, because their interpretations of social condi- 
tions and processes are fundamentally unlike. They differ in 
social ethics, because two mutually exclusive codes of ethics inspire 
their standards and control their judgment. They differ in prac- 
tical politics, because all of their emotional attitudes are at variance 
concerning the limitations of human nature and of social institutions, 
the role of idealism and the element of personal blame in the social 
fortunes of the individual. In no other field of social action do 
the differences between the two tendencies stand forth so clearly 
as in the struggle for and against reform legislation. Here con- 
crete issues draw out every feature of latent difference between 
them. Conservatism is on the defensive, aiming to resist changes 
in industrial and social relations, laws and institutions. When it 
cannot hinder them, it delays them, and when delay is impossible 
it fights to minimize their importance. On the other hand, radi- 
calism is aggressive, positive and eager for change. It is dogged, 
idealistic and self-sacrificing. A study of the contrasted attitudes 
of the two is not without interest. 


p 


Society is emerging out of an era of individualism which ex- 
pected men and women to take care of themselves with little as- 
sistance by law. Freedom of enterprise and of property, freedom 
from all kinds of legal restraint, had been accepted as most con- 
ducive to social welfare and individual happiness. But our problems 
of social justice and of the social, industrial and cultural weakness 
of vast numbers forced us to surrender that belief, and to enter 
upon an era of extensive intervention by law in the interests of 
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society at large and of the weaker classes in particular. We 
measure progress now not by the amount of liberty that we enjoy, 
but by the number of reform laws which we enact, all of which 
in One way or another reduce the liberties that the stronger classes 
enjoyed, and provide against the weakness to which the helpless 
classes have been subjected. 

. Now, the individualistic philosophy that trusted liberty is excel- 
lent for the shrewd, resourceful, talented and fortunate. These 
thrive under it. It is discouraging for the awkward, timid, dull 
and weak. The competitive struggle into which we resolved life 
gave all of the advantages to the former, and heaped all dis- 
advantages upon the latter. The struggle was unequal. It could not 
but lead to colossal social injustice. Two kinds of problems de- 
veloped. There was, on the one hand, too much strength and, on 
the other, too much weakness. Strength of mind and culture, of 
property, industrial authority and leadership, of political influence 
and recognition and of social prestige was gradually concentrated 
until all forms of social strength, except that of numbers, were as- 
sembled among a relatively small social class. On the other hand, 
the weakness of ignorance, inferior talent, low vitality, adverse 
environment; the weakness of poverty and need, the weakness of 
industrial dependence and political neglect, were compounded upon 
the shoulders of vast numbers. Among these grave problems of 
social injustice, serious obstacles to the spread of culture and 
shameful defeat of the elementary claim of human life, appeared. 
Society is attempting now so to curb social strength and so to re- 
énforce social weakness as to find the pathway to happiness and 
peace between those two extremes. Here lies the spirit no less than 
the direction of effort of the entire modern reform movement. 
The endeavor to curb the trusts, the railroads, the corporations and 
individual employers and the owners of great property; the thou- 
sand types of legislation in the interests of the weaker classes, are 
merely efforts on the part of an awakened public to restore the 
equilibrium of power in life which justice imperatively demands. 

Conservatism is in substantial possession. It is strong because of 


the inertia and indifference from which society must be aroused. It © 


has tremendous advantage in the fact of establishment. Conserva- 
tism is the gainer from present conditions, traditions, institutions, 
laws and relations. It has but to defend them as they are. It has the 
advantage of enlisting in its service highest types of ability and 
endless treasure. Radicalism in all of its stages, and in every 
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variety of its spirit, fights to change now one condition, now another 
in seeking to reéstablish the lost equilibrium. The two tendencies 
are at odds in temperament, in attitudes, in mental processes and 
in interpretations. The differences between them may be set forth 
readily by tracing the natural history of a reform law. 


II. 


Laws are remedial. They do not anticipate abuses. Rather 
they remedy them. Political instinct tells us that institutions 
operate usually by force of elements outside of themselves. In 
other words, the social order is maintained by many social forces, 


‘among which political and legal institutions are numbered. A 


property system, for instance, serves social justice not by and of 
itself, but by virtue of the honesty and integrity of men who respect 
property rights, by virtue of culture, public opinion and character, 
all of which, taken in conjunction with property institutions, serve 
the interests of justice. A ballot system insures purity of the ballot, 
not by and of itself, but through the conscience, the public spirit and 
the intelligent citizenship of voters. A state as such prospers not 
by force of its institutions alone, but through the help of agencies 
which it takes for granted, but which it cannot control. Religion, 
moral training, public opinion, custom, social sympathy, high 
standards of honor, and a keen sense of duty are not written into 
constitutions nor enacted into legal statutes. Yet it is by virtue of 
these and related social forces that a state serves justice and ministers 
unto progress. Consistently then, we must hold that the failure 
of institutions, such as private property, the ballot and even the 
state itself, will be due not alone to defects in these institutions, 
but to the failure of the other social forces which are necessary to 
the success of political institutions. Differences concerning this 
elementary truth of political science separate the conservative and 
the radical at the outset. 

The conservative places supreme emphasis upon these related 
social forces, blaming them and not our political and legal insti- 
tutions for social problems. He minimizes the role of the insti- 
tution, and emphasizes the rdle of these non-institutional forces in 
the maintenance of the social order. Hence in the face of abuses 
which he cannot deny, he merely discriminates in locating blame. 
On the other hand, the radical mind underrates the power of these 
non-institutional forces, or, surrendering hope in them, lays in- 
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continent emphasis upon political and legal institutions. When it 
becomes powerful enough to create issues, it locates the battle line 
against conservatism at the doorstep of our leaders and institutions. 
Conservatism is compelled to accept battle here. Let us set aside, 
then, this fundamental difference in political instinct between the 
two, and study the fortunes of war as they appear in the struggle 
for and against reform legislation. 

In the nature of the case, no serious demand for reform legis- 
lation will be heard until an abuse is fairly widespread and recog- 
nized as in conflict with approved social ideals. There will be no 
campaign for the protection of children in industry until large num- 
bers of them are found to be suffering through the exactions of 
employers, and it becomes known that their condition is in tragic 
conflict with the ideals for child life to which our civilization holds. 
There will be no endeavor to define the rights of women in in- 
dustry, and to protect them against its peculiar menaces, until the 
normal human rights of many women and many homes are violated 
in industry, and this violation is made known to the public in a way 
that seizes imagination. There will be no impressive movement 
to improve the conditions of the laboring men until the public is 
forced to understand that the conditions in which they work, 
violate in one or in many ways, the standards of humanity, cul- 
ture and justice to which our civilization is pledged. At times the 
complaints of these suffering classes will come from their own 
ranks. Often, however, it will come not from the victims, but 
from others who have leisure and power, and who are drawn by 
social sympathy to bestir themselves and. awaken the public to 
evident abuses. The early steps in movements of this kind will 
relate primarily to a propaganda of facts. Efforts will be made 
to force upon the public exact knowledge of conditions. News- 
papers, magazines, lectures and other kinds of scholarly activity 
will be utilized in this early attempt to educate the public. Organi- 
zations spring up, means are gathered, leaders appear, definite 
methods of campaign are adopted, and the slow work of gaining 
the imagination of the public is undertaken. After a sufficiently 
long and arduous campaign, results appear. Great quantities of 
literature are distributed. Teachers in colleges and universities 
commence to take notice of the situation, churchmen gradually turn 
their minds toward the problems in question, in so far at least, as 
they have a moral bearing. Organizations of various kinds express 
sympathy and offer support. Political parties gradually absorb 
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the awakened sentiment. Declarations appear in their platforms, 
and candidates for office pledge themselves to the enactment of 
remedial legislation. In this interesting and highly complex man- 
ner the spirit of reform is enabled to knock at the door of our 
legislatures and demand admission. 

Meantime, conservatism does not remain idle. In the person 
of the particular type of employer, or any other type of leader 
whose interests are most directly affected, it inaugurates a counter 
propaganda of information whose purpose it is to hinder the radical 
from winning the sympathy of the public. Conservatism utilizes 
the newspaper and the magazine, the lecture bureau, and the plan 
of campaign with no less ingenuity and earnestness than does the 
radical. After sifting the confusing discussions at this stage of 
the process of conflict between conservatism and radicalism, we find 
that usually the differences between the two run as follows. As- 
sertion and denial of facts appear first. Where facts are admitied 
the conservative will charge exaggeration as to the extent of them. 
He will differ with the radical concerning the interpretation of 
them, the standards by which they are to be judged, the nature of 
the remedy which is desired, and the moral and social philosophy 
out of which the standards of justice and equity are derived. 
Battles occur at everyone of these points, and every trick of war- 
fare will be found in the methods of the two contending forces. 
The first victory of conservatism comes in the long delay that it 
can force upon the radical propaganda. The work of winning an 
indifferent public is tedious and costly. All that the conserva- 
tive must do is hold what he has, while the radical has a world 
to overcome and conquer. In the long run, conservative opposi- 
tion so reduces the reforms that are affected, and radical energy 
so stimulates the appetite for reform, that its real accomplishments 
in legislation never bring the contentment that is expected, and 
never impart any sense of finality to what is accomplished. How- 
ever, conservatism is always losing and radicalism is always 
winning. While this, that or another measure proposed by radi- 
calism may be effectively disposed of at an early date, there is no 
time when radicalism is not a vital issue before our modern legis- 
latures, and when one measure or another is not approaching its 
final victory. As life is organized with us, some political party 
will take up sympathetically the reform measure when it reaches 
the halls of a legislature. Here we may follow it to new vicissi- 
tudes and grave doubts. 
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Naturally the constitution of a legislature will give direction 
to the fate of reform laws which are proposed. If radicalism is in 
control, their progress is simple and direct. If, however, as is 
usually the case, conservatism of one kind or another is in control, 
the struggle is renewed. When a bill is introduced into a legis- 
lature, it is referred usually to its proper committee. This com- 
mittee studies its provisions, arranges for hearings at which all 
parties in interest may appear. Witnesses pro and con may be 
summoned, or they may appear on their own initiative. After a 
reasonable time, hearings are concluded. The committee takes up 
the detailed study of the proposed bill, and finally makes its report 
to the lawmaking body as a whole. The committees may be so con- 
stituted by intention as to preserve a conservative majority, which 
will report adversely upon proposed reforms. One favorite method 
is to kill the bill by never making any report on it. If, however, 
its advocates are insistent and powerful, a committee may make 
an adverse report, which practically removes it from consideration 
altogether. Or it may make a favorable report, but the bill may be 
so modified in committee as to disappoint, if not altogether to 
defeat, the hopes of those who champion it. Assuming, however, 
that the bill survives the committee and is reported favorably, there 
remain the vicissitudes of debate in both houses of the legislature, 
and the thousand farsighted tricks of procedure by which a clever 
antagonist can block progress most effectively. 

However, if the best of good faith were to mark all of these 
committee proceedings, and a reform bill were reported favorably 
with serious intention, difficulty might still remain because of the 
hopelessness of arriving at a final judgment of the facts. Modern 
industrial relations are so complicated that the slightest change in 
the industrial process may have most far-reaching consequences. 
The making of one change may entail a dozen others. Even when 
we give credit to our legislators for the best faith in the world, 
they will be seriously disturbed in conscience no less than in judg- 
ment because of the difficulty of reaching a final decision in the 
face of the complications of industrial life. One of the peculiar 
elements that will enter at this point, is the fact that very fre- 
quently the victims whom it is desired to serve by passing the law 
will be brought in as witnesses against it. When, for instance, 
after many years of fighting, the legislature of Illinois proposed 
to pass a law limiting the work of women, it was nothing short of 
disconcerting to find that the conservatives brought up as wit- 
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nesses many working women who declared that the enactment of 
the law would result in serious harm to them, and they protested 
against it. 

At this point, the interests of our political party system ap- 
pear. We have government through parties. Our political think- 
ing and policies are formulated by two or at most three parties. 
They and their policies limit imagination for most of us, and 
predetermine our loyalties in spite of us. Now, every political 
party aims to protect its own continuity and power. A dominant 
party will favor and promote only such reform legislation as 
promise power and victory to the party. Heretofore, when we 
spoke of a party we meant a machine, and when we spoke of a 
machine we had in mind a boss. Political bosses have been able 
in the past so to impose their wills upon legislatures and parties, 
so to control the formation of legislative committees and direct 
the current of debate, that only what they willed became law. 
Hence the power of the bosses conditioned the prospects of reform 
legislation. Since the boss was usually highly conservative and 
reform legislation was highly radical, the antipathy between the 
two was manifest. If we notice with grateful hearts in these days 
definite prospects of the elimination of the boss and his machine 
from our party system, we have to thank neither for it. The 
recklessness with which the power of the two was abused when 
seen in the light of the rising social idealism which has marked 
our recent years, could not fail to bring on what has happened; 
a determined and settled intention to overthrow that kind of 
tyranny, and give us a democracy in fact that would include greater 
and more delicate control of party and of the whole lawmaking 
process. The demand for initiative, referendum and recall that 
has survived every form of attack, is a definite tribute to the serv- 
ice that radicalism has performed in our national development. 
After all, progressivism is simply radicalism well dressed. It is 
now a spirit rather than a platform, and it is found scattered 
throughout all parties, being no longer the possession of any- 
one. ‘The spirit of radicalism has freed the American mind, to an 
extent, from the tyranny of party, and awakened it to a realization 
of its powers and duties to the nation rather than to the party. 

Democracy has instinctive fear of power, because power is 
selfish and expansive. Hood once said in a letter to a friend 
that his ideal of government was “an angel and a despotism.” 
Democracy is unwilling to believe that there are any angels in 
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public life, although the democracy that we call Socialism may 
believe that angels are easily produced. Believing in no angels in 
public life, democracy is unwilling to bear with despotism. It 
fears concentrated and irresponsible power. This fear led democ- 
racy to the wonderful device of divided powers. The division of 
government into executive, legislative and judicial departments is 
one of the great achievements of all political history. Power when 
divided is quite as jealous and expansive as power undivided. 
When power is divided, however, its very faults become the safe- 
guard of our liberties. Each of the three departments watches the 
other two with jealousy, and resents every invasion of jurisdiction. 
Now, when the three departments of government watch one another 
carefully and resent abuses of power, the welfare of the public is 
fairly safeguarded. 

They who represent the three departments of government are 
selected by different processes, and very often in our political vicis- 
situdes they represent widely different attitudes toward conserva- 
tism and radicalism. This fact has important bearing on the pro- 
cess of reform legislation. A conservative senate can defeat the 
action of a radical house and a radical executive. A radical exec- 
utive can nullify much of the work of a conservative legislature. 
Conservative courts can undo much that is accomplished by progres- 
sive or radical legislatures and executives. This complication works 
usually to the advantage of conservatism, and to the disadvantage of 
radicalism, in the history of reform legislation. Just as the ca- 
pacity of a railroad to handle traffic is measured by the slowest 
mile in the system, likewise the capacity of a government to enact 
reform legislation is limited by the most conservative of the three 
branches of government whose action is essential in the enactment 
of laws. Now, the courts are the most conservative of the three 
branches of our government. We live in a transitional period, 
when new problems and new intricacies of social relationship 
present unforeseen difficulties to our lawmaking bodies. They 
make necessary new applications of old principles of law. They 
make inevitable divergent interpretations of existing law. They 
raise up contending social interests, whose conflicts intensify atti- 
tudes for and against laws at every step. Hence it is that every 
new reform law runs the risk of being challenged as to consti- 
tutionality. This throws the ultimate determination of the fate 
of such laws into the hands of the courts. Thus it has happened 
that we have been able to write into our statutes, as of permanent 
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value only that quantity of reform legislation which approved it- 
self to our courts. Radicalism has been forced, therefore, to fight 
against all but hopeless odds. It has repeatedly spent years in 
working in the interests of reform legislation. It has engaged the 
serious sympathy of vast numbers of men and women, and has 
invited unselfish effort and sacrifice which did not fall short of the 
heroic, and after its first triumph in securing the enactment of 
law, it has seen the courts destroy its work of years by the stroke 
of a pen. 

It would be unfair to insinuate that the conservatism of the 
courts has been an unmixed evil. It might be better to say that 
it has been a mixed good. Radicalism, on the whole, is lacking 
in political sagacity and in those subtle forms of self-control which 
respect the slow and tedious processes of natural laws, and dis- 
cipline the vehemence of enthusiastic feeling. There has been and 
there is recklessness with some dishonesty and noble idealism 
among radicals. They have resorted to the tricks of political cam- 
paigning perhaps as often as their conservative enemies. Many of 
the laws that radicalism would have enacted pay no attention to the 
processes of social growth, to the inherent limitations of social 
life, to the intricacies of industrial organization and the delicate 
equilibrium of a thousand industrial forces, or to the extreme diffi- 
culty of controlling the factors upon which institutions and laws 
depend. To the extent, therefore, to which the courts have thrown 
out ill-considered reform legislation, they have performed a service 
to progress which it would be difficult to overrate. But after 
straining off in this manner the froth on the surface of reform, 
we find that conservatism has often led the courts to declare 
unconstitutional laws that satisfied every objective standard of jus- 
tive and every reasonable demand of political prudence. Some- 
times this has occurred because of the mental bias of the courts, 
of the bias of class prejudice or interest. Sometimes it has oc- 
curred because the courts have been compelled, by virtue of their 
oath, to interpret traditional constitutions in one way when their 
hearts and their instincts of justice pointed elsewhere. However, 
a vast quantity of reform legislation has survived all of these 
vicissitudes as some soldiers survive the dangers of all battles. Let 
us assume that a reform law has been enacted, and that either its 
constitutionality is not challenged or, if challenged, it is sustained 
by the courts. There arises now the problem of interpretation. 

Industrial and social facts are highly complex. It is impossible 
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to foresee in detail the course of them, and hence it is impossible to 
foresee with reasonable accuracy the consequences of the applica- 
tion of a new law which disturbs the industrial or social balance. 
The enactment of any important law is nothing less than a leap 
in the dark. Honest terror of the unknown and unforeseen does 
much to encourage conservatism in its reserve and caution. Fre- 
quently, difficulty of interpretation is due to looseness of language, 
for many of our lawmakers are not noted as masters of English.’ 
But even where the meaning of a law is evident and its applica- 
tion is reasonably easy, its efficiency in accomplishing the reform 
intended suffers further discounting. Many of those affected by 
the law will deny that it has any power over conscience. They 
will violate it without compunction. Violation may be either of 
the spirit or of the letter of the law. Many of those who are 
affected by it are governed by the mental habit of defeating the 
law, preferably by legal methods. Strong corporations and so- 
called captains of industry and kings of finance will not scruple to 
pay high salaries to the very highest types of legal talent, whose 
business it is to find a way of evading the law without incurring 
risk. The methods resorted to are so ingenious and often so suc- 
cessful that much delay is occasioned for the reform at which a 
law is aimed. Again, there are certain forms of violation of 


1The difficulty referred to is described as follows in a brief of the Solicitor- 
General of the United States submitted to the Supreme Court at its October 
term in 1912: 

“Nothing is better known than that many, very many, statutes are drawn 
and passed with the most obvious evidences of haste, casual consideration, lack 
of knowledge of constitutional principles, ignorance of many of the facts to 
which the statute will apply, or of the consequences which will flow from its 
operation in quarters its makers never knew existed. 

“Tf, therefore, the language used in a statute were always given its plain, 
simple, obvious meaning, and so applied to all the facts to which it was applicable, 
one or more of three results would frequently follow, to wit: Either it would 
be unconstitutional or it would amount to nothing and accomplish nothing, or it 
would achieve results so absurd or burdensome as to demonstrate that no such 
intention could have prompted its passage. And so long as our laws are passed 
in the hasty and unconsidered way that they are, just so long will one of the most 
difficult tasks of our courts be to construe them, and thereby to give some effect 
to them without transgressing constitutional restrictions, and yet accomplish as 
near as may be that which its authors intended. 

“It is no easy task. It is never easy to know what another intended save by 
the language used; and yet if that language implies the exercise of a power not 
possessed, or leads to results so absurd or unreasonable as to create the belief that 
no such effect was intended, it becomes the duty of the court not to adhere to 
the letter and destroy the spirit, nor, on the other hand, to reject it all as mean- 
ingless or violative of constitutional restrictions, but to strive as best it may to 
give such a meaning as can fairly and reasonably be done without substituting its 
own will for that of the authors, and yet give effect to the instrument.” 
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the law, of its spirit at least, which can be seen but not proven. 
For instance, the law may require that a company pay wages every 
two weeks, if the men wish it. This law deprives the employer of 
the use of his capital, and causes much extra administration ex- 
pense. He will pay every two weeks, all of those who ask it. 
If, then, when times are slack he lays off those who demand their 
wages every two weeks, and favors those who ask them but once 
a month, he violates the spirit but not the letter of law. Further- 
more, where the law is violated frankly, legal procedure is so 
cumbersome, delays are so provoking, and extravagant attention 
to highly technical points is so disconcerting, that the outcome of 
prosecution of offenders against reform legislation is made ex- 
tremely doubtful. The federal government has had rich experience 
in this field in its attempt to convict under its own reform leg- 
islation. 

Lax enforcement of the law by officials, failure of legislatures 
to give sufficient appropriations for the equipment of inspection de- 
partments, above all, the indifference of the victims whom the law 
aims to serve, and their very connivance to defeat the purposes of 
the law, are factors which discount still further the social effi- 
ciency of an average piece of reform legislation. These last- 
named factors are powerful, because public opinion is intermittent 
and fitful. It forgets the moral enthusiasm of yesterday in the 
distractions and diversions of to-day. It lulls its conscience into 
slumber just as soon as radicalism diminishes its enthusiasm, and 
demanding new objects of attention constantly, it lacks the sense 
of continuing care for the common welfare without which so much 
effort is vain. Thus it happens that the maximum amount of 
reform legislation which will be enacted, will rarely be more than 
the absolute minimum that an awakened social conscience demands. 
And the minimum of reform legislation actually enacted and in- 
terpreted according to intention is so much discounted in the man- 
ner hinted at, that its net social efficiency is but a fraction of what 
had been hoped for by its idealistic champions. 


III. 


While the net accomplishments of reform legislation are much 
less than appearances would indicate, nevertheless agitation for 
social reform of all kinds is one of the most powerful agencies 
of general education now at work. The impossible ends, and the 
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impossible means which are so often urged by reform, and are 
so intensely believed in, accustom us to the charm and the danger 
of the impossible, and train us in the safest methods of dealing 
with it.. This is undoubtedly a distinct service. The insistence 
on idealism so characteristic of vigorous reform movements, as- 
sures precisely the medicine that conservatism needs to save it 
against its particular tendency toward selfishness and narrow 
vision. The splendid insistence on ethical standards found through- 
out these movements, counterbalances, as nothing else could, the 
domination of morality by material interests to which conservatism 
is prone. The superb insistence on the common welfare as a 
legitimate interest of each person which is characteristic of re- 
form, is the only possible corrective of the individualism that 
exalts personal interest into supremacy, and teaches no loyalty to 
the common weal. We owe much to radicalism and reform. If 
the modern social conscience has been sharpened, we may not deny 
to radicalism its share in that achievement. _ 

Ordinarily when conservatism and radicalism deal with each 
other, each is inclined to underrate the virtues of the other, the 
natural sources of its action, and to overrate its mistakes and limita- 
tions. Each of the two tendencies endures only by reason of the 
honesty that is in it. Both of them have their place ‘in the 
mechanism of nature, and we know of no substitute for either. 
This habit which leads each to see iniquity and danger in the other, 
gives to both false attitudes toward life, and out of these false at- 
titudes results much of the stupidity and blindness for which both 
may be fairly charged. It is worth while to note the following 
words uttered at the, recent New York Constitutional Convention 
by one of the most conservative leaders in public life: “ There 
never was a reform in administration in this world which did not 
have to make its way against the strong feeling of good honest men 
concerned in existing methods of administration, and who saw 
nothing wrong. Never. It is no impeachment to a man’s honesty 
or his integrity that he thinks the methods that he is familiar with 
and in which he is engaged are all right. But you cannot make 
any improvement in this world without overriding the satisfaction 
that men have in things as they are, and of which they are a con- 
tented and successful part.” 

Both conservatism and radicalism are subjected to certain 
natural processes which hamper them. Conservatism is the vic- 
tim of divided counsel, as radicalism is. There is no time when 
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all of the wisdom of conservatism is agreed on any measure of 
social policy, just as there is no time when all of the danger of 
radicalism is concentrated at any one point. Leaders clash with 
leaders. Factions dispute with factions. Judgment contends with 
judgment at every step. Yet out of the turmoil and worry of the 
conflict of these two fundamental tendencies in life, humanity is 
enabled to take certain though slow steps toward the ideals of 
social justice which it holds in reverent attachment. The world is 
moving. It is moving in the direction in which radicalism points. 
Radicalism triumphant becomes conservatism, and the new conser- 
vatism resists the new radicalism as it appears. Fear of conserva- 
tism led the founders of the Republic to give us divided powers of 
government, and to make the constitution capable of amendment. 
Fear of radicalism led them to make amendment difficult. The 
late Senator Dolliver remarked on one occasion: “ The chief utility 
of the constitution of the United States is to prevent what most of 
the people want done.” This feeling has been so widely shared 
throughout the United States, that radicalism has succeeded in 
awakening in the minds of the American public the solemn and 
serious purpose of securing greater control of the lawmaking pro- 
cess, and of making even our constitutions more responsive to 
popular feeling. So long as the law of action and reaction holds 
true in social life, we are safe in blaming conservatism for per- 
mitting conditions to arise which lend telling plausibility to the 
far-reaching charges that radicalism makes against it. Americans 
are now witnessing in the short ballot movement, steps back to- 
ward deliberate concentration of power, which they have hereto- 
fore feared. Conservatism seems to favor it more than radicalism. 
Both will watch it as the harbinger of a new order, whose spirit 
cannot be foretold. 














TO THE THIRD GENERATION, 
BY LEIGH GORDON GILTNER. 


I 


Sg] EAN will be ready in ten minutes, Frank—five with 
my help. If you'll excuse me?” 

Sis K “Sure, Avis. Run along.” He glanced up at 
ce b| the tall clock on the stairs. “Jove! I’d no idea 
[Giver it was so late. Tell Jean to speed up—'fraid we'll 

miss the first act.” 

“Don’t worry! I'll have Jean ready in a jiffy. Just make 
yourself comfortable; we shan’t be long.” 

Not unwillingly Danforth sank into the big, roomy, leather 
chair before the glowing gas logs in the reception hall. He was 
tired—more tired than he had realized. He had been out in his 
car all day, displaying desirable real estate to captious purchasers ; 
had gotten in late, snatched a hasty dinner, and chanced arrest for 
speeding in an effort to be on time for a theatre engagement with 
his fiancée. He must have drifted into a doze as he waited, for 
his next conscious impression was of hearing his own voice say 
vaguely: “Eh? What? Oh, I beg pardon!” to Avis Clayton 
whom he found beside him. 

“ Quick work, Frank!” she smiled as he rose a bit dazedly. 
“ Just seven minutes since I went upstairs. And, behold!” 

Jean, a vision of mist and moonlight in her filmy gown, was 
coming down the stairs. On the instant he was wide awake, his 
senses exquisitely alive to the girl’s delicate blonde beauty. For a 
moment he stood gazing at the pretty picture she made; then 
glanced deprecatingly down at his own street costume. 

“ Jupiter!” he said, “I’d no idea you'd doll up like this, 
Jean. ’Fraid I shan’t ‘be in the picture.’ Didn’t get in till seven- 
forty—no time to change. It’s a twenty-minutes drive across town 
—with the best of luck.” 

“Don’t give it a thought, Frank. It doesn’t matter.” 

“Which means, being interpreted,” Avis interpolated, “ that 
in Jean’s sight you’re ‘beautiful in any guise.’ But you musn’t 
linger—you’ll be late as it is. Hope you'll like the play and have 
a wonderful evening. Good-night!” 
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The curtain was going down on the second act when Danforth, 
putting up a casual hand to his tie, made a disquieting discovery. 

“Why,” he gasped, “ my stickpin’s gone—must have lost it.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry, Frank! Not—?” He nodded. 

“That one, of course. Sure fire! Always the thing one 
prizes most. It’s of no great value—only a half carat—but it 
was Dad’s last gift, you know.” 

“T know,” the girl said sympathetically, “but you’re sure to 
find it.” 

Immediate search, however, failed to reveal it. 

“Don’t bother,” Danforth said, “ I’ll speak to the head usher, 
and if it’s in the house I’ll have it to-morrow. It’s probably in the 
car, or possibly I may have lost it at the Claytons.” 

Jean’s brow contracted faintly. 

“T half hope not, Frank,” she said hesitantly, “ I don’t like to 
speak of it, because I’m not sure, but I’m afraid Mrs. Clayton’s 
maid is not quite—er—reliable. I’ve lost a lot of things since I’ve 
been in the house—little things mostly, just gloves and handkerchiefs 
and trinkets. But yesterday some money—ten dollars—was taken 
from my purse while I was seeing callers.” 

“ Have you mentioned this to Mrs. Clayton or Avis?” 

“No. Ellen has been so obliging I hate to accuse her; and 
it seems ungracious for a guest to complain—almost a reflection 
on their hospitality. I’m going home in a few days anyhow, and 
I’ll just be more careful.” 

Danforth looked thoughtful for a moment. 

“Tf your pin—” Jean was beginning. 

“Forget it,” he said; then, “it musn’t spoil our evening,” 
and both, accordingly, strove to dismiss the matter from their 
thoughts. But— 

“About your scarfpin—” Jean again suggested as Danforth later 
made his adieu in the friendly shadows of the Clayton piazza. 

“It’s sure to turn up to-morrow,” he insisted. 

“T’ll speak to Mrs. Clayton, and we'll look for it everywhere. 
You were only in the hall, weren’t you? I do hope we'll 
find it.” 

Jean made it a rule always to conform to the habits of the 
household in which she chanced to be visiting, so, at rather a 
heroically early hour, she joined Avis and her parents in the break- 
fast room next morning. 


Somehow Jean had never been able to bring herself to care 
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at all for her host. There was something specious about him she 
vaguely felt; he was too jovial; too florid; even something too 
cordial at times. And one could not visit in Wilmington without 
hearing hints as to the sharp practices which had laid the foundation 
for the fortune which a passion for speculation had gradually dis- 
sipated. Jean could not help seeing that the Claytons were in 
straitened circumstances, and Avis’ palpable poverty and patent 
makeshifts stabbed the generous heart of her guest, who did for her 
all that the girl’s pride would permit. Of Avis herself Jean was 
genuinely fond, and she frankly deified Avis’ mother, a beautiful 
woman with the face of a Madonna. 

“Well, bonnie Jean,” Breck Clayton greeted as she entered 
the room, “how was the show last night? Have a great little 
time?” 

“ Really,” Jean answered, “I hardly know what the play was 
about.” 

“ Natural,” smiled her host, “in the circumstances.” 

“ Because,’ she went on unheeding, “ at the end of the second 
act Mr. Danforth discovered the loss of his scarfpin—his father’s 
last gift to him. The officials at the theatre promised to make 
thorough search of the house; but meantime, Mrs. Clayton, do you 
mind Ellen’s taking a look for it in the hall?” 

The girl’s glance turned upon her hostess’ face as she spoke. 
It struck her that Mrs. Clayton had paled suddenly; there was a 
strained expression in her eyes as she answered: 

“ We'll make a careful search at once. I’ll speak to Ellen.” 

“ Hope he finds it,’ Mr. Clayton was speaking. “It couldn’t 
perhaps have been lifted in the crowd passing in? Lots of ‘dips’ 
always round, you know.” 

Jean shook her head. 

“T hardly think so. We were so late that the foyer was quite 
deserted—not a soul in sight. And besides the pin had a safety 
attachment. I don’t quite see how he could have lost it.” 

Though Mrs. Clayton and both girls joined the maid in an 
exhaustive search, the missing pin was not forthcoming. The in- 
sistent ringing of the telephone presently interrupted the quest. 

“ Any luck, Avis?” Danforth’s voice inquired. “I’ve been 
through my car, and the manager at the Lyric telephones there’s 
nothing doing.” 

“T’m sorry, Frank. We haven't found it.” 

“Well, don’t worry. It can’t be helped. I regret it of course, 
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but we musn’t let it spoil the last days of Jean’s stay. See you this 
evening, Avis. Good-bye.” 

Throughout the morning Mrs. Clayton kept up the fruitless 
search. At luncheon she was so pale and distrait that Jean was 
moved to remonstrance. 

“ Please don’t trouble further, Mrs. Clayton. Frank probably 
lost the pin somewhere yesterday and failed to miss it. Anyhow 
you’ve done everything possible. Let’s just forget about it. I’m 
sure Frank wouldn’t want you to worry so.” 

Mrs. Clayton smiled faintly, and, for the moment, gave over 
the search. But that afternoon when she had seen the two girls 
off to a card party, Marcia Clayton went up to her daughter’s room 
and closed and locked the door. 

The next morning as the maid swept the piazza steps, she 
suddenly paused, stooped, picked up a glittering object lying in plain 
view just beside the asphalt pavement leading from the house to the 
street, and ran breathlessly indoors. 

“Mrs. Clayton, ma’am,” she panted, “is this mebbe the pin 
we've been lookin’ for? ”’ 

Mrs. Clayton’s hand was not quite steady as she took the 
trinket. 

“ Why, thank you, Ellen, yes,” she said after a moment, “ I’m 
sure this is Mr. Danforth’s. I’m so glad! Thank you very much. 
and Ellen ”’—as the girl turned to leave the room—‘“ Mr. Danforth 
is offering a reward for the return of the pin. But I’d rather you 
didn’t take it. I'll make it up to you myself, if you'll refuse.” 

“ Sure, ma’am, its no reward I’m wanting. I’d not be taking 
pay for a thing like that! It’s glad I am, ma’am, to find the pin 
for the gentleman, but I'll not take his money.” 

As, that afternoon, Frank Danforth swung his shining sixty 
through one of the city’s parks with Jean at his side, he said 
thoughtfully : 

“ Jean, dear, I’m glad that pin turned up—for more reasons 
than one. I didn’t say anything about it at the time—perhaps 
I shouldn’t speak of it now, but—funny thing!—I had an odd im- 
pression when I woke there in the hall the other night of some- 
one bending over me as I slept. I think that’s what woke me—you 
know how the sense of a human presence near one sometimes will. 
I didn’t think much of it at the time, but later it occurred to me.” 

Jean laughed. 

“ Why, of course. It was only Avis. She went down a little 
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ahead of me. Ellen wouldn’t have dared. And anyhow the pin 
was lost, not stolen. So you see?” 

Danforth did not feel it necessary to mention that he had not 
considered the maid in connection with his loss. 


Il. 


“T’m relieved to hear that Avis has broken her engagement,” 
Mrs. John Clayton was saying to her sister-in-law. “ Indeed I 
stopped off here to-day to talk to her about it. I assure you, 
Marcia, I’d no idea of Geoff’s real character or I’d never have sanc- 
tioned it.” 

“You mean,” Marcia Clayton asked slowly, “ that Lieutenant 
Stuart was not a suitable parti? ” 

The sudden breaking off of her daughter’s engagement to the 
young army officer, whom she had met in Bolton where he was 
visiting his parents en route to the Philippines, had been a grievous 
disappointment to the mother. 

“T mean that he is a thief!” the other said bluntly. “ Just 
that, Marcia. I believe in calling a spade a spade.” 

“A thief, Emily? It can’t be! Avis thought him so 
thoroughly fine.” 

“So did we,” said Emily Clayton grimly. “I give you my 
word, Marcia, I was never more surprised in my life. Why, I’ve 
known his people for years, and Geoff seemed such a straightfor- 
ward sort I simply couldn’t believe it when the theft was traced to 
him.” 

Marcia Clayton shot a swift-glance at her daughter. The girl 
was sitting at the window, her face turned away. She made no 
sign of having heard. 

' “Perhaps that was why Avis broke the engagement,” the 
mother said, “she didn’t give her reason. Just what was the na- 
ture of the—theft—Emily?” 

“ Didn’t Avis tell you? Well, I don’t wonder. I suppose one 
isn’t very proud of a lover like that. And it wasn’t at all in 
character. We'd known the boy all his life; John loved him like 
a son, and the thing was a blow to us. One of Clarice’s rings—a 
valuable solitaire—disappeared. Our servants were thoroughly 
reliable—had been with us for years—so we were inclined to think, 
at first, that it was merely mislaid. But when it wasn’t found, 
John put a private detective on the case, with the result that he 
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learned that Geoff Stuart had pawned the ring in Chicago on his 
way to join his command.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem possible! ” 

“We had proof positive, Marcia. It was a great shock; 
Geoff had been like a member of our household, and we were de- 
voted to him. We decided to hush the thing up for the sake of 
his family. But of course Avis couldn’t marry him. Think of 
it, Marcia. A thief!” 

That night when their guest had gone, Marcia Clayton sought 
her daughter’s room. 

“ Avis,” she said quietly. The girl faced her, half-sullen, half- 
defiant. 

“ T—I didn’t take it, mother,” she said. “ Why should you 
suspect me? I tell you I didn’t do it!” 

Marcia Clayton eyed her daughter sternly, compellingly. 

“Don’t lie to me, Avis,” she said quietly. “It’s no use. I 
know.” 

She did indeed know—to her lasting humiliation. Avis’ weak- 
ness was the sorrow of her life. It may have been a throwback. 
The peculiar warp in the girl’s moral fibre was perhaps atavistic, 
an unhallowed heritage from some buccaneering ancestor of a 
century gone, though a more direct relation of cause and effect 
might have been traced in the predatory methods of her father. 

The mother, herself the soul of honor, had not even remotely 
suspected the child’s weakness, until, some eight years earlier, when 
revelation of the most concrete kind came with the disappearance 
of a little hoard of gift coins Mrs. Clayton was saving toward the 
purchase of a coveted silver tea service. 

“ You'd better be askin’ yer daughter,” the Irish maid, feeling 
and resenting an unworded suspicion, had flared, “ sure it’s no tale- 
bearer I am, mam, but me charickter’s me all, and I’ll sthand for 
no reflictions on ut! Ask Miss Avis, mam, how she kim by the 
money for threats and throlley rides and pitchur shows and prisints 
for her schoolmates; ask her where she got the foine gold locket 
for her tachur and the silk umbrilla for the principal at Christmas; 
ask—” 

The defensive mother instinct, instantly on the alert, saved the 
situation. 

“That will do, Nora. Miss Avis probably borrowed the 
money and forgot to mention it. It’s quite all right.” 

In a flash, full realization of the truth had pierced like a 
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sword thrust a percipience dulled by maternal fondness. She 
marveled at her own blindness. Memories of innumerable petty 
peculations, of frequent “ gifts”’ and “ finds” which she had as- 
cribed to Avis’ popularity or luck rose to confirm it. Her only 
daughter, through some trick of heredity or some unaccountable 
moral quirk, was a thief! 

From that moment life became a horror to scrupulously hon- 
orable Marcia Clayton. The subject was never again mentioned 
between her and Avis after that first dreadful day of discovery. 
Sheer shame made her keep the secret even from her husband, whose 
personal integrity she had never questioned. She reproached her- 
self with criminal carelessness in not sooner having discovered Avis’ 
weakness; and it became her life-mission to rid the girl of her 
fault, while concealing its manifestation from the world. 

Articles which mysteriously disappeared were as mysteriously 
restored; or where this was impossible, restitution in some form 
was invariably made. Marcia Clayton developed the keenness of 
the sleuth and the cunning of a Machiavelli in saving the girl from 
the consequences of her fault. And though no word was spoken 
between them, Avis knew that her mother watched her unceasingly. 
Now, under her accusing gaze, the girl suddenly broke down. 

“T—I did take it, mother,” she sobbed. “Clarice tempted 
me—she was always leaving her jewels about—she had so many—I 
thought she’d never miss it—at least for a long time. So—I— 
took it.” 

“ And Geoffrey Stuart—” 

“T gave it to him, mother, the night he left, and asked him 
to pawn it for me. I told him I’d tired of it, and wanted the 
money for my bridge debts. He urged a loan, but I wouldn’t take 
it. So he finally consented and later sent me the money.” 

“Why did you do this, Avis? If you needed money why 
didn’t you write me? ” ; 

“ T—I don’t quite know why I did it, mother,” the girl fal- 
tered. “ Clarice’s set spent so much; there was bridge every night, 
and I always lost. I hated to ask for more money, knowing how— 
how things were here at home. So—” 

“ So you stole—and allowed Geoffrey to suffer for your sin? ” 

“Don’t be too hard on me, mother,” the girl sobbed, “ I’ve 
written to Uncle John telling him the truth and exonerating Geoff. 
But, mother, I can’t send it—I can’t!” 

“T’m afraid you must,” the mother answered grimly, “ it’s not 
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a question of your feelings, but of clearing Geoffrey Stuart’s name. 
Was that why you broke with him, Avis?” 

“Yes, I couldn’t marry him, mother, after—this. Besides— 
there’s someone else.” 

“Young Wickliffe?” 

“Yes, mother, I didn’t realize it, but I care for him—oh, in- 
finitely more than I cared for Geoff. And I couldn’t marry Geoff, 
no matter how I loved him, with—this—between us. It’s Robert, 
mother.” 

“ Avis ”’—sternly—“ do you think you’ve the right to marry 
a man like Robert Wickliffe—you, a thief?” The girl shrank as 
from a blow. “Bob is the finest, most upright man I know— 
scrupulous even in the smallest things. And do you think he’d 
care to marry you if he knew you are what you are, Avis—a coward 
and a thief?” 

The girl attempted no defence. The mother who had 
hitherto shielded her, now called her a common criminal! 

“ You must send this letter to your uncle at once,”’ Mrs. Clay- 
ton pronounced sentence, “ and you must write to Geoffrey Stuart— 
the whole truth. And if Robert Wickliffe asks you to marry him 
he must know of your failing.” 

“ Mother,” the girl cried, “ mother do you want to wreck my 
life? Think, mother. . Geoff is far away in the Philippines; he’ll 
never know; the matter has been hushed up and will be kept quiet 
for his family’s sake. Oh, mother I can’t confess. If Robert even 
guessed—I’ll promise, I’ll try harder than ever before—this won’t 
happen again. I’m sure Robert cares for me and I can’t give him 
up! Mother, let me have my chance!” 

Even the Spartan mother is weak where her maternal affections 
are involved. Marcia Clayton had always scorned falsehood and 
deception to a degree unusual in her sex, the best of whom are 
prone to justify occasional equivocation. She had believed her- 
self an honorable woman, but she loved her daughter, and she 
shrank from letting her brand herself a thief. She fought her 
temptation long and hard, but in the end she yielded. 

“ Avis,” she said at last, “I'll agree to this deception; I'll 
hide it even from your father—so long as you keep your promise. 
But at the first lapse I shall send this letter to Robert Wickliffe and 
explain the circumstances. It is a bargain? ” 

And Avis, grasping desperately at straws, was only too glad 
‘to make terms. 
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It is a question whether the potence of love or the power of 
fear (for Avis knew her mother eminently capable of carrying out 
her threat) wrought regeneration in the girl’s character. Through- 
out the year of her betrothal there was no slightest lapse. And 
after her marriage the exaltation of supreme happiness seemed to 
lift her above the sordid temptations of her youth. 

When, less than a year after she married Robert Wickliffe, 
news came to her of young Stuart’s death in the distant tropic 
islands, though she suffered agonies of remorse, she found that, 
after the first shock of shame and contrition, she breathed more 
freely. Stuart’s death seemed somehow to obviate the necessity 
for confession; she meant to make her life an expiation. In a 
sense she did this. She developed, in time, into a woman of 
wonderful balance and poise, efficient, generous, charitable, the best 
of wives and tenderest of mothers. Her son and daughter re- 
garded her as the ultimate of perfection, and her husband (now 
Judge Wickliffe) deified her. She had emerged from the crucible 
of suffering and remorse refined and purified, the pure metal alone 
remaining. 


Ill 


“T’ve something to tell you, Mumsey.” 

Avis Wickliffe glanced at her daughter’s fair, flushed face and 
smiled. 

“T think I can guess, dear,” she said gently, “and I’m glad 
for you, Evelyn. It’s Stacy of course?” 

The girl’s flush deepened. 

“Yes, I couldn’t quite be sure for a while—but I think I 
know—now. There was Jim, you know, and I couldn’t quite de- 
cide.” 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Wickliffe, bending to smooth the girl’s 
shining hair, “I can’t tell you quite how glad I am that it isn’t Jim 
Danforth.” 

The girl’s eyes widened. 

“Why, mother, I thought you favored him, because he was 
the son of your friend.” 

“ T let you think so, dear,” the mother smiled, “‘ because I knew 
that the surest way to hurry you into marriage with Jim was to let 
you see we opposed him. But I don’t mind telling you now, Evelyn, 
that your father and I have been very anxious.” 
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“But why, Mumsey? Jim’s so wonderfully attractive.” 

“ Dangerously so. He’s handsome and dashing and charming, 
I’ll admit. He’s also spoiled, self-willed and—we’ve learned lately 
—rather wild. He isn’t the man that Stacy is. I’m sure he'll 
make you happy; while Jim—” 

“T’m glad—so glad, Mumsey- -that you’re pleased.” 

“T am pleased, dear. Stacy’s a fine fellow, and I’m very 
happy in your happiness.” 

Indeed, at the moment, Avis Wickliffe’s once shadowed life 
seemed crowned. Her home, though modest, for Judge Wickliffe 
boasted no great wealth, was of the happiest; her husband adored 
her; Paul, her son, a fine up-standing youth, and his mother’s 
pride, was making good in his father’s office; and Evelyn, whose 
future had given her parents much concern since dashing Jim Dan- 
forth had come into her life, had found heart haven. But the 
iridescent bubble of joy bursts, often, at its brightest. One night 
as Avis sat at the piano accompanying Paul and Evelyn as they 
sang, there burst in upon them not the habitually poised and serene 
Judge Wickliffe his associates knew, but a stricken man, with a 
white, frightened face. 

“ Robert,” the wife instinctively moved toward him, 
happened? Are you ill?” 

“The safe in my library has been rifled,” the answer came 
hoarsely ; “it held five hundred dollars belonging to a client. The 
money’s gone.” 

He stood dazedly looking from one white, startled face to 
another. He did not need to remind them that only the four of 
them knew the safe’s combination. Avis’ heart had given a great 
throb, and then seemed to cease beating. She realized, even in that 
tense moment, that she had always subconsciously expected some 
such blow. “ Unto the third and fourth generation” it was 
written. 

She had thought the sin of her youth forever dead and done 
with; yet here—after more than twenty years—it’s ugly spectre 
had risen to confront her. Her own weakness had manifested it- 
self in one of her cherished children. Which? Her eyes swept 
the two faces before her, Paul’s white and set, Evelyn’s blanched 
with fear. On the instant the mother felt that she knew; as in- 
stantly she made her resolve. 

“Your mother’s of course eliminated,” she heard her husband 
say. “It lies between you, Paul and Evelyn. Which is the thief? 


‘ 
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I want a straightforward confession, though I warn you that con- 
fession won’t save you.” 

There was an instant of tense, terrible silence. 

“Paul, if you’re guilty,” Wickliffe went on harshly, “ you 
leave my house to-night. I won’t have a thief in my employ— 
though he’s my own flesh and blood. Evelyn” (his inability to 
consider the possibility was evident) “if, for any reason, you took 
this money, be sure I shan’t allow you to marry Stacy Adams. You 
shan’t disgrace an honorable man and his family as well as your 


” 


own. 


Paul’s handsome head had gone higher as his father spoke; 


Evelyn, crouching in a corner of the sofa, seemed on the verge of 
collapse. Avis saw that she must act quickly, and was bracing her- 
self for the ordeal, when Paul spoke: 

“ Father,” he said quietly, “I’m the—thief. I took Payne’s 
money. I'll leave the house to-night—at once. I'll repay it if 
you'll give me time.” 

The knowledge that one or the other of her offspring had in- 
herited her fatal weakness had pierced the mother’s soul like a 
sword; but that Paul, her pride, her idol, had, perhaps for the 
same reason that had inspired her, assumed the burden of a crime 
of which she believed him guiltless, occasioned her the ultimate of 
human suffering. Blindly she got to her feet and faced her. hus- 
band. 

“ Robert,” she said unsteadily, “don’t listen; don’t believe 
him. He’s innocent—I swear it. He’s only trying to shield—me.” 

Wickliffe turned sharply upon her. 

“ What nonsense is this, Avis?” he queried roughly. ‘“ Think 
what you're saying.” 

“ Robert, Robert,” she cried a little wildly, “ it’s true, quite 
true. Oh, I’m not lying to shield Paul. I took the money.” 

“T don’t think you quite realize what you’re saying, Avis,” the 
man reasoned patiently. “ You must know that I can’t for a mo- 
ment consider the possibilty. It’s the mother-instinct to shield.” 

“ Can’t I make you understand?” she despaired. ‘“‘ Won’t you 
realize that I’m telling you the truth?” 

Wickliffe’s drawn face went a shade paler. He turned on 
Paul who stood like a protector beside his shrinking sister. 
“Leave the room, both of you!” he ordered. 

In silence they obeyed. 
“ Now,” he faced his wife, with a vague terror in his eyes, 
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“ for God’s sake, Avis, tell me the truth! Don’t try to shield that ' 
thieving son of ours.” i 

“ Before God,” she persisted, “ Paul’s as innocent of this as i | 
you are. He’s the soul of honor. He lied to you just now—for ie 
the first time in his life—lied to save me.” ; 
i “T tell you I won’t believe you, Avis,” the man broke in. “You 
are sacrificing yourself for your son. I won’t listen.” 

“You must—you shall listen, Robert. There was need of 
money for Evelyn’s trousseau—more than you’d said you could 
spare—and so I—borrowed—I meant to replace it when my 
dividends fell due—it was only a matter of a few days—I hadn’t 
meant to steal. Robert, can’t you understand—and forgive me, 
‘Robert? ” | 

He gazed at her now with despairing conviction. Within the 
hour he had become an old man, haggard, dull-eyed, hopeless. | 

“It’s not just a question of forgiveness, Avis,” he said slowly, 
“it goes deeper than that. I can forgive—in time perhaps—but 

| 





I can’t forget that my wife—my children’s mother—is a thief! 
Perhaps the taint—forgive me, Avis, but—a thief! I might respect 
a murderess—under some conditions; I’ve only contempt for the 
thief.” | 

She stood silently before him like a prisoner receiving sentence. 

“You will continue to share my home—for the children’s 
sake,” he went on coldly, “ but you understand that hereafter you | 
are and can be nothing to me. I shudder at the sight of you. For 
God’s sake let me see you as little as possible! ” 

Hard and merciless he may have been, but Avis did not ques- 
tion his verdict. In her soul she knew that she was paying an 
ancient score, and that, pitied by her son, despised by the husband 
who had worshipped her and loved only by the daughter she had 
sacrificed herself to save, she must continue to pay. 





IV. 


The days dragged drearily for Avis Wickliffe. Mechanically 
she forced herself to gather up the broken threads of her life, and 
keep its fair fabric, to outward seeming, unmarred. As the months 
passed a wild hope that her husband might, in time, learn to forget 
as well as forgive formed in her heart, only to be crushed by his 
chill formality. They went through the daily forms of life to- 
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gether with admirable precision and decorum. Wickliffe’s courtesy 
was unfailing, but it was exactly the formal courtesy he would 
have shown to any chance stranger within his gates. 

The winter crept by; but the coming of spring brought no re- 
vivifying sense of hope or promise. Avis went mechanically about 
the business of life, with nothing to anticipate. She felt as the 
very old must feel—as if life lay behind her. She had ceased to 
hope or to plan, so it was with no faintest stir of anticipation or 
prescience that she answered the telephone one April evening. 

“ Robert,” she called breathlessly an instant later, “ Jim Dan- 
forth has been hurt—fatally they fear—in a motor accident on 
Cort’s hill.” Instantly Wickliffe was beside her. 

“ They’ve taken him to the road house just beyond the bridge. 
He’s asking for you, Robert. You'll go?” 

Already he had thrown off his smoking jacket and was 
struggling into his coat. 

“ At once; Fl take Paul’s runabout. I ought to make it in 
twenty minutes.” 

Within a few seconds she heard the speedy little car spin down 
the driveway. 

Left alone, Avis reproached herself keenly for the fact that 
she had, perhaps, been rather hard upon Jim Danforth. The son 
of dear friends of her youth, she had secured him a place in her 
husband’s office a year earlier, and he had been a constant fre- 
quenter of their home. But for some reason, she could not quite 
define, Mrs. Wickliffe had never quite liked the handsome boy, and 
Evelyn’s palpable fancy for him had occasioned her many anxious 
moments. Now, thinking of him lying bruised, bleeding, dying 
perhaps, with his mother so far away, her heart went out to him, 
and she regretted that she had not found courage to ask to be 
allowed to go to him. But she had hesitated to seem to thrust 
herself upon her husband; his attitude held her always effectually 
remote. And so the treadmill of her thoughts reverted to her own 
utter desolation. 

She sat brooding, now lost in bitter memories, now praying 
desperately that the injured boy might be spared to the mother who 
loved him, when Wickliffe, an hour later, entered the room. Start- 
ing up, with a question on her lips, she saw in her husband’ s eyes 
that which she had never hoped to see again. 

“ Avis,” he said. He went straight to her and caught her 
hands in his. “ Avis, can you ever forgive me? I’ve been a Phari- 
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see—and worse! It was Jim who robbed my safe last fall—he 
confessed just before he died.” 

She had drawn her hands away, and stood pressing them hard 
against her heart. 

“He had somehow stumbled on the combination—strange I 
never suspected! It seems the boy had been gambling heavily, and 
his affairs were in desperate shape. He was here the evening I 
brought Payne’s money home; temptation overcame him. Taking 
advantage of Evelyn’s absence at the telephone, he opened the safe 
and stole the money. And I never once suspected!” 

A great wave of gladness had swept over Avis; her sin had 
not been visited upon her child. 

“ Avis, why did you do it? But I realize it was to shield 
Paul—strange how ready I was to believe ill of my own! It makes 
me feel like a cur to think how I’ve treated you, how I’ve made 
you suffer. Dear, can you ever forgive me?” 

The brief radiance that had touched Avis’ face had died. 

“There’s no question of forgiveness between us, Robert,” she 
said dully. “ As it happens I was innocent of this particular crime. 
But there’s something in my past—something as unforgivable—you 
must know. What I’ve suffered—and you can’t know what I’ve 
endured these past months—has been only retribution. My father 
used to say that we pay dearly for our misdeeds; however we try 
to dodge the score, sooner or later we’ve got to pay. And I’m pay- 
ing—paying.” 

“You've paid!” Wickliffe’s voice—the voice that had swayed 
many a vacillating jury—rang with conviction. ‘Don’t you un- 
derstand, dear, that you’ve paid? ” 

“You don’t realize. I’ve got to tell you.” 

“Don’t. I don’t wan’t to hear—now or ever. Avis, listen.” 
He came nearer and again took her cold hands in his. “ We do 
indeed pay, Avis, pay dearly, in remorse and shame and suffering, 
for our sins. But usury isn’t exacted of us. Not justice but mercy 
is granted to us. 

She was listening as the prisoner hears the promise of pardon. 

“Whatever shadows your past—and remember, dear, all our 
pasts have their dark pages—don’t you see that by bearing the 
burden of another’s sin you’ve expiated your own? It’s a clean 
slate, Avis. Your score’s settled. Shall we leave it at that?” 

She did not speak, but the dawn of a new hope was in 
her eyes. 
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BY SIR BERTRAM C. A. WINDLE, M.D., SC.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 


President of University College, Cork. 


Note.—Every Catholic appreciates the timidity with which a fellow-Catho- 
lic approaches a public discussion on the subject of prayer, particularly of that 
highest form of prayer known as contemplation. Dr. Windle sent this paper 
in answer to repeated requests from the Editor of THe CatHortic Wor tp that 
he treat the subject from the point of view of science. The happy result is a 
most effective refutation to the oft-repeated charge that the scientific spirit 
hinders or excludes a thorough appreciation of great religious truths.——[Eb. 


a0) UCH was the question, coming, it is true, from no 
untainted source, when Mary poured the contents of 
her alabaster box of ointment on the sacred feet of 
Our Lord. Why waste this precious commodity? 
Why not convert it into coin of the realm? It is the 
cry of the materialist and the money-grubber in all ages and in all 
countries! What is the good of things which cannot be turned 
into money? Which is the greatest picture, the best novel, even 
the greatest deed? And in each case comes the same reply: that 
which will bring in the most money. But as a matter of fact, can 
any less reliable criterion be imagined ? 

The world—it must be very clear to everybody—is not only 
capable of making false estimates as to the real value of things, 
but is constantly making such false estimates. Of late it has 
tended, at least in what are commonly supposed to be the most 
highly civilized countries, to estimate everything at its cash value 
or its supposed cash value. Whether, as some suppose and as all 
must hope, the present terrible war, and all its myriad lessons of 
self-sacrifice and heroism, qualities unpurchasable by money, will 
sink into men’s minds and produce a general purification of society 
and a cultus of simpler and more Christian ideals, time alone can 
show. Meantime the lesson is there for all to read, even if they 
refuse to pay attention to it. 

Now amongst the undertakings apparently—indeed one may 
fairly say, actually—devoid of any financial, industrial or tech- 
nical value whatsoever are the proceedings of those Orders in the 
Church, known as the Contemplative Orders, which, in accordance 
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with the rules and practices followed, devote their entire time 
to prayer and mortification. Curiously enough it is not merely 
amongst those who are outside the Church that one finds doubts 
as to the usefulness of these Orders. Outside the Church, and of 
course especially amongst those who are devoid of religion and 
look upon anything of the sort as an utter superfluity, it is not 
surprising that there should be a contempt, polite and veiled pos- 
sibly, but at times expressed even with virulence, for those who 
deliberately retire from the world to spend their entire time in 
prayer and the practice of austerities. Why, they ask, are not 
these able-bodied persons, for many of them are such, engaged in 
some useful occupation, something which will bring in money, 
something which can be represented in terms of financial success, 
the only success which we regard as worth consideration? Ut quid 
perditio hec? What other attitude could be expected from those 
whose philosophy excludes every idea of a God,. or at least of a 
God cognizant of and interested in the doings of His creatures on 
earth? What other estimate could we look for from those 
who recognize no other existence but this, whose creed is 
“Let us eat and drink for to-morrow we die?” But it must 
regretfully be admitted that Catholics, who, living in the world, 
can hardly keep themselves wholly unspotted from it, have, at 
least in some cases, a tendency not of course to belie these Orders, 
but to ask themselves whether, though once of use and value, they 
may not nowadays be somewhat of an anachronism. Seeing 
around them, as they must do, so much suffering, poverty and 
ignorance they are perhaps a little disposed to ask whether those 
who have a vocation to the religious state would not do better to 
turn aside from the Contemplative Orders and devote their 
services to one of the so-called Active Orders, those which 
come directly in contact with the poor and the suffering, and 
endeavor to alleviate their miseries, or again to associate them- 
selves with those bodies of men and women whose object it is to 
provide a Christian education for the rising generation of Catholics. 
Why waste your energies as a Carthusian or a Poor Clare, when 
you might be doing something really useful? Ut quid perditio 
hec? It need hardly be said that such an attitude as that just 
sketched is very far from being in accordance with the mind of the 
Church. Under certain conditions a member of a religious order 
is permitted to leave it, but only for one of a severer character, 
never, I believe, for one with a more lenient rule. 
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He may “ optate” as the Church calls it—“ better himself ” 
to use the common phrase—but optation implies taking a further 
step in austerity, a kind of bettering oneself very unlikely to ap- 
peal to the materialistic thought of the day. Now in the course 
of his progress in optation beyond the Contemplative Orders he 
cannot go; he has now reached the higher rungs of the ladder to 
heaven, and the highest of them all is the Carthusian, the summit 
of religious aspirations in this world. Yet, when he has arrived 
there, he has arrived at the Order whose apparent value—cash- 
value of course—is, in the eyes of the world at least, less than 
that of any other Order. So widely do the ideals of the Church 
and of the world differ from each other. Let us briefly examine 
this apparent paradox, and let us especially consider it in con- 
nection with another method of employing one’s time which begets 
necessarily pecuniary advantage, and which is held in high esteem 
in the eyes of the world—I mean the prosecution of scien- 
tific research. For whilst it is undoubtedly true that some 
scientific studies do bring in their train a very considerable 
pecuniary reward, it is none the less true that a vast number of 
them carry with them, and can carry with them, no possible 
stimulus of this character. To this point we shall return shortly, 
but before considering it we may dispose of another matter. It 
is sometimes urged that members of Contemplative Orders lead 
easy, slothful lives; that, in the language of some of those who profit 
most by the fall of the religious houses, they are “lazy drones.” 
Such statements could never be made by any person really ac- 
quainted with the kind of lives led in such houses, but such state- 
ments are made, even to-day, though only, it must be admitted, by 
the ignorant or by those who ply the base trade of defaming any- 
thing connected with the Catholic Church. 

Let us leave aside the mortifications practised by these Orders, 
for they are unintelligible to those who have never grasped the 
Catholic theory of vicarious suffering, and turn our attention to 
the Opus Dei, the life of constant prayer. If there is any truth 
in the allegation as to an easy life, then obviously, since that life 
is mainly spent in prayer, prayer must be an easy thing. Well, 
is it? No ordinarily devout Catholic, who says his prayers night 
and morning, will feel any disposition to urge that argument. 
“You seem to think that honesty is an easy thing!” says one of 
the characters in Stevenson’s Wreckers. In like manner we may 
say to the “lazy drone” arguers, “ You seem to think that pray- 
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ing is an easy thing.” Most people who have tried it will 
admit that it is by no means an easy thing; they will in fact con- 
fess, with deep regret, that so far from being an easy thing, it 
is perhaps but seldom accomplished by persons in the world with 
any real satisfaction to themselves. God will not quench the 
smoking flax and will accept our poor efforts, but no truthful per- 
son can fail to admit that his prayers fall lamentably short of 
what he would wish them to be. In point of fact prayer is not 
an easy thing, and the life of real prayer must be anything but 
a life of sloth. Need we glance in passing at the base allegation 
that the persons we are treating of do not really pray, but pre- 
tend to do so whilst spending their lives in sloth? The complete 
answer to this is that no one who was not a fit inmate for a 
lunatic asylum, and who could earn his bread by—say—stone- 
breaking, would enter or remain in a Contemplative Order unless 
he were impelled and supported by supernatural assistance of a 
character unexperienced and unimagined by those capable of using 
arguments such as that which we have just touched upon. No— 
rational men will admit that those who enter and remain in Con- 
templative Orders do so for the purpose of prayer, and without ever 
having tried that life we may feel quite certain that such a life 
of prayer is no easy one. Hence to such as urge the hard life and 
the “ incessant care” of those who pursue scientific labors and in- 
vestigations, we can at least present the example of the holy ones 
who ply “the homely, slighted ” life of constant prayer, and in its 
pursuit undergo labors not less arduous, nor less trying. 

So much for that point, but what are we to say as to the next 
allegation? Science at any rate is a useful thing, so the argument 
runs, and it tends to the progress of the world and the benefit 
of mankind, whilst prayer is a useless thing, of no avail to any- 
one, and therefore a mere waste of time. Here we come in con- 
tact with the great question of the usefulness of prayer, a question 
which cannot now be considered. Nor is there any necessity to 
consider it here, for, whilst we are putting the arguments from the 
extreme position of the materialist, it is really the occasional Catho- 
lic caviler at the Contemplative Orders who is the object of these 
remarks. Since, therefore, no person can remain a Catholic whilst 
denying the usefulness of prayer, we may, for our present pur- 
pose, assume that prayer is a useful thing, beneficial to him who 
prays and to those for whom he prays. Those readers who dis- 
pute that position must seek elsewhere the discussion, since these 
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words are written for those inside and outside the Church who 
believe in prayer. But just this one word may be said: Suppose that 
prayer is addressed to deaf ears or to none. Though in such case it 
may be a useless thing to those for whom it is offered, yet it seems to 
be coming home to some in quarters where it would least be expected, 
that prayer may be of transcendent importance for the person who 
prays. Mr. Wells, that remarkable writer, does not give much 
evidence of religious belief in his numerous works, yet in Marriage 
he takes his hero and heroine “ on retreat” into Labrador, where 
the former discovers that the best thing he can do is to “ pray out 
into the darkness,” not knowing to whom he is praying, or indeed 
if he is praying to anyone at all. Subjectively, then, it would 
seem that prayer may be a useful and a beneficial thing, whatever 
its objective value. But let that pass. The Catholic who lives in 
the brightness of faith, does not require to “ pray out into the dark- 
ness.” He at least knows to Whom he is addressing his prayers, 
and knows also that whether they are answered in the way he 
desires or not, they will not go altogether unheeded. 

But again, if we examine the claims of science, we shall find 
it quite generally admitted that pecuniary or material result is 
the last thing that the real man of science is expected to look for 
as the result of his labors. Huxley calls upon scientists to dis- 
regard all material profit, and bids them purify their motive to an 
almost spiritual refinement. “ The practical advantages attainable 
through its (science’s) agency never have been and never will be 
sufficiently attractive to men, inspired by the unborn genius of the 
interpreter of nature, to give them courage to undergo the toils and 
make the sacrifices which that calling requires from its votaries. 
That which stirs their pulse is the love of knowledge, and the joy 
of the discovery of the cause of things sung by the old poet—the 
supreme delight of extending the realm of law and order ever 
further towards the unattainable goals of the infinitely great and 
the infinitely small, between which our little race of life is run.” 
What he is to look to is the making of an addition of some kind, 
perhaps even a trivial one, to the sum of human knowledge. There 
is an old story, probably mythical, that the leading toast at dinners 
in connection with the British Association for the Promotion of 
Science is, “ Here’s to the last scientific discovery, and may it never 
be of any use to anyone!” The jest enshrines a truth, for it is 
certain that the unselfish pursuit of science is a pursuit unaccom- 
panied by any aspirations towards those pecuniary advantages which 
may incidentally attend upon discoveries such as those of Pasteur, 
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Kelvin or Marconi. Applied science has its triumphs, but the 
laurel crown is more often than not awarded by the scientific world 
to some humble worker whose scientific discoveries will never be 
worth in actual cash the paper on which they were recorded. 

What about Oliver Wendell Holmes’ “ Scarabee;” type of all 
those who devote their lives to the investigation of some minute 
scientific point, the Scarabee who was engaged upon “as difficult 
and important a matter to be investigated as offen comes before 
a student of natural history,” which was “ to settle the point once 
for all whether the Pediculus Melitte is or is not the larva of 
Meloe?” This Pediculus being “a little unmentionable parasite 
that infests the bristly surface of a bee. What about Browning’s 
grammarian who 


Settled Hoti’s business—let it be! 
Properly based Oun— 
Gave us the doctrine of the enclitic De? 


What about many another investigation of no mortal use to 
any mortal man, living or yet to live? If, therefore, it is urged 
that science is useful and prayer is not, we may at least retort that 
from the materialistic, money-grubbing point of view at any rate, 
at least seventy-five per cent of scientific discoveries are of no 
pecuniary value whatever, nor indeed of any value, save in so far 
as they extend the field of knowledge. Such is certainly the case 
in connection with morphology, paleontology, and a host of other | 
branches of scientific investigation. 

Further, in reply to this form of argument, it may at least 
be said that prayer does no harm to anybody. Can the same be 
said of science? Hardly, in face of the present war which has 
witnessed the prostitution of that noble thing science to the basest 
of purposes, namely the wholesale destruction of the human race. 
Scientia cum caritate edificat: no doubt; but science in a world 
untempered by Christianity seems in a fair way to become a terror 
worthy of stern repression, in fact a veritable Frankenstein monster. 

Well, many will admit that prayer is a good thing, whilst 
urging that we may still have too much of it. Let us use it in 
moderation. Ne quid nimis! Say your prayers, of course, but 
don’t spend all your time over them. It is what ordinary dwellers 
in the world must do, but is it an ideal for all? Scarcely can 
this be urged by the champion of science in this day of specialization. 

The day was when great geniuses could make the whole of 
science their domain, but that day has long since gone by. As the 
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Scarabee said, when asked whether he was an entomologist: 
“A society may call itself an Entomological Society, but the man 
who arrogates such a broad title as that to himself, in the present 
state of science, is a pretender, sir, a dilettante, an impostor! No 
man can be truly called an entomologist, sir; the subject is too vast 
for any human intelligence to grasp.” 

In this age of minute—perhaps over-minute—specialization 
in science, and in its applied branches such as medicine and surgery, 
can it really be argued that, admitting prayer to be a useful thing, 
there should be no specialists in that subject? Yet it may fairly 
be said that this is exactly what the members of Contemplative 
Orders set out to be. No; if prayer be of any use, the scientific 
specialist cannot logically cavil at the Prayer specialist—the Con- 
templative. 

Nor from the same scientific standpoint are the self-abnegation 
and mortification practised by the Contemplatives open to any sort 
of criticism. No workers in science gain greater estimation 
amongst their fellows than those who have unselfishly devoted 
themselves to the prosecution of studies which could bring them no 
pecuniary return and, to do so, have resolutely turned their backs 
on pursuits which, with the intellects which they possessed, must 
certainly have led to that wealth which is the goal of so many 
to-day. Nor is this estimation denied to those whose scientific 
work has lain in fields where none but the humblest and dullest 
of flowers flourish, fields underlain by no auriferous veins. 

Further, it will hardly be necessary to remind those in any 
way familiar with the lives of men of science that many of them 
have suffered great hardships, and not a few have faced death 
in its most terrifying forms, some of them succumbing as “ martyrs 
of science,” and all in the pursuit of knowledge. 

Once more we may say that if it be granted, as by Catholics 
it must be, that prayer is a good thing, it is impossible to applaud 
the man of science and decry the man of prayer, nor even to com- 
pare the Contemplative unfavorably with his Active brother. 

What you say may be all very well, it may be retorted, but 
surely the life of the Contemplative must be of a very narrowing 
kind. Surely it is a selfish life, and one wholly destructive of all 
intellectuality! Selfish it can hardly be called, since the one great 
object towards which it is directed, over and above the saving of 
the individual soul, a task which we are all endeavoring to ac- 
complish, is the caHing down of blessings upon mankind, and the 
salvation of those who show but little interest in their own 
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spiritual welfare. Intellectually destructive and narrowing? One 
can hardly think this, if one believes in a God at all; for if there 
be a God, what greater subject of study can there be, or where 
shall we look for one more likely to enlarge our intellectual 
boundaries ? 

Suppose that such absorption in prayer does actually tend to- 
wards, does even necessitate, a lessening of interest in matters which 
seem of great value and importance to those of us who live in the 
world. Is this result one which calls for condemnation of the sys- | 
tem which leads to it? Certainly the scientific man cannot throw 
this stone, for everyone admits that great success in profound in- 
vestigations can usually be hoped for only by those who subordinate 
everything to the pursuit which they have in hand, and who are 
content to submit to the atrophy of other intellectual interests. 
Darwin is the classical example of what must have been the ex- 
perience of many another less well-known man. He tells us in his 
autobiography how, in his earlier days, he had taken an intense 
pleasure in poetry, whilst “now for many years I cannot endure 
to read a line of poetry: I have tried lately to read Shakespeare, 
and found it so intolerably dull that it nauseated me.” Gone also 
was his former love for pictures and music; lost the “ exquisite 
delight ” which fine scenery once gave him. ‘“ My mind,” he con- 
tinues, “seems to have become-a kind of machine for grinding 
general laws out of large collections of facts, but why this should 
have caused the atrophy of that part of the brain alone, on which 
the higher tastes depend, I cannot conceive.” Was the price paid 
by Darwin too high when the result attained is taken into con- 
sideration? Few would be found to contend that it was. Apart 
from his more speculative works which, however their value may 
have declined to-day, at least acted as a great stimulus to research, 
there are his positive contributions to science, given to the world in 
his books on earthworms, orchids, climbing plants and a number 
of other subjects. Few will be found to argue that the value of 
these to the scientific world does not outweigh the undoubted loss 
which their author suffered in the surrender of intellectual en- 
joyments once his. 

Suppose then that the Contemplative does cease to take any 
interest in certain intellectual objects, or to have any further de- 
sire for them, is this loss too great a price to be paid for the work 
which he accomplishes? Here again we are confronted with 
the question as to the value of prayer. Those who do not believe 
in it will say—and from their first principles rightly say—that the 
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Contemplative is paying an absurd price for any subjective benefits 
which he may receive. But no Catholic can say that, for no Catho- 
lic can possibly doubt the supreme value of prayer. 

The man of science gives up a great deal in order to attain 
to a more perfect knowledge of the branch of investigation with 
which he is concerned; he submits to poverty perhaps; to a self-. 
denial in harmless pleasures which interfere with his work; turns 
his eyes away from interesting by-paths of study; presses on to 
his goal, and is to be praised and imitated. 

If there be a God, and if He listens to prayer, how can there 
be any single word of praise which can be uttered of the scientific 
investigator which ought not to be given to those whom we have 
been comparing with him? The Contemplative’s work is no doubt 
hidden from man, but the day may come when many of us will 
find, to our astonishment, how much we have individually bene- 
fited by it. 





THE RADIANT VISITOR. 
BY WILLIAM ROSE BENET. 


THROUGH all my ways Thou art 
As the elusive passing of a face 
Unrecognized till gone, 
Then known and yearned upon 
With crying hope and palpitating heart 
And swift-turned eyes unto the recent place 
That showed Thee to the blind 
Who, late in love, may find 
Scarcely the smallest evanescent trace 
Of Thy bright passing, or its counterpart, 
Through all my wandering and uncertain ways. 


Along the corridors 
Of Life, between the tapestries of days, 
Sombre or colored bright, 
Beneath blue-ceilinged Night, 
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Quick-echoing footsteps sound on echoing floors ; 
Thought’s lagging steps, and steps that stride apace; 
But whether blithe or slow 
My errant feet may go, | 
My heart hath felt its sluggish pulses race 
To far reverberance, near past walls and doors, 
That throbbed Thy passing feet of golden grace. 


I have stood still—held breath— 
Gazed long at naught, that I catch sight of Thee; | 
Bended an anxious ear, 
And so I stood, to hear 
Thy foot-beats pass beyond the wall of Death. 
Scarce caught within the retina, glimmeringly, 
Where curtains stirred in air 
Or sunlight hazed some stair, 
Or, past some alcove’s corner, beckoning me 
Vanished Thy robe that never tarrieth, 
Tremored Thy fugitive alacrity. 


So, in Thy house of Time, 
I have sought Thee on high turrets April-bright, 
When rainbows arched the view 
And green Thy pennons blew. 
The mirthful halls of Summer seemed to rhyme 
Thy joy, so richly pure their skies were dight. 
And now the gorgeous blaze 
Of brief November days 
Waning toward Winter, as the birds take flight, 
Shakes my heart’s hopes as Mass-bells shake in chime; 
While Earth responds Heaven’s litanies of light. 


Like to both host and guest 
Thou glidest swiftly through this home of Thine; 
And, with a love so rare 
Thou touchest here and there 
Cloud, field, and hill; so sweetly dost invest 
Darkness with light, gray lives with dreams that shine; 
At every turn we meet 
Subtly intrusive sweet, 
Faint balm on hearts that travail for a sign; 
A fragrance from the fair Unmanifest ; 
And, by Thy mute withdrawals, know Thee for divine! 














THE MASTER OF PROSE. 
BY ALOYSIUS J. HOGAN, S.J. 


s7/T might almost be erected into a rule that a great 
} poet is, if he pleases, also a master of prose.” 
Writing of Shakespeare, Francis Thompson, in 
almost prophetic language, thus voiced the truth that 
was to have its perfect realization in his own case. 
“ Indeed there is manifest reason why a poet should have command 
over ‘that other harmony of prose.’ The higher includes the lower, 
the more the less. He who has subdued to his hand all the resources 
of language under the exaltedly difficult and specialized conditions 
of metre, should be easy lord of them in the unhindered forms of 
prose.” At last Thompson has taken his well-deserved place among 
the gods of poetry, and as “one who has subdued to his hand all 
the resources of language,” a cautious literary world must needs 
accord him the honors of a “ master of prose.” 

While Francis Thompson’s prose, with the exception of his 
exquisite essay on Shelley, falls short of the artistic elevation of his 
poetry—though Coventry Patmore was wont to say that the young 
poet’s prose was even finer than his poetry—nevertheless it is just 
as true that his legacy to the literary world in “ that other harmony 
of prose” contains sparkling gems whose lustre shall not fade. 
Who dips into the essays of Thompson will feel himself borne along 
on that pleasurable tide of charm, strong charm, and it is precisely 
because of this quality that his writings have been styled persuasive 
—they are persuasive, gently so, leading us on from thought to 
thought. 

Someone has well said that “prose is a universal gift of 
Nature;” ’tis true, but no such prose as flowed from the magic 
pen of this favored child of the Muses, for his was an artistic 
touch. Words in his hands flew from the poetic anvil with a 
brightness and a scintillating beauty that else they had never known. 
In the choice of language he was an artist of the rarest kind, patient, 
untiring, for to him it was a labor of love, his was an “ ascetic 
austerity of carefulness.” 

Could it have been otherwise? Thompson was a born prose 
writer, even as is the way with poets. From early youth he lived 
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a literary life with an ardent devotion, for even when at Ushaw, 
and later when under paternal direction he was sent to study 
medicine at Manchester and Glasgow, his heart was not on these 
studies: “I hated my scientific and medical studies, and learned 
them badly.” But with literature he was ever in love: “I read 
certain poetry—Shakespeare, Scott, the two chief poems of Cole- 
ridge, the ballads of Macaulay when very young.” His youthful 
mind was ever alert; the beautiful had always an incessant, inde- 
scribable attraction for him. His sister remembers “ that when at 
five years of age he first beheld the ocean, the phosphorescence on 
the crest of the waves at dusk particularly attracted Francis;’ a 
sunset once seen by him was never forgotten. And if it is borne 
in mind that Thompson was ever such a child, we shall not be 
amazed at the images which his lively imagination pinned on or- 
dinary objects. 

Here then is the secret of his spontaneity—he was ever a child. 
Indeed he said of himself “that in the next world he should be 
sought for in the nurseries of heaven.” “ Know you what it is 
to be a child? It is to have a spirit yet streaming from the waters 
of baptism.” And always he remained a child—a prominent Eng- 
lish priest meeting him towards the end of the poet’s life, remarked: 
“ There was in him the sancta simplicitas of the true poet and the 
real child.” Concerning himself in later years, he wrote in a little 
notebook: ‘‘ There is a sense in which I have always been and even 
now remain achild. Toys I could surrender, with chagrin, so I had 
my great toy of imagination, whereby the world became to me a 
box of toys.” Thompson never ceased playing with this great 
toy, and it was such amusement which made him “ dabble his finger 
in the day-fall, made him gold-dusty with tumbling amid the stars.” 
Throughout the entire essay on Shelley, brilliant as it is, this child- 
like spontaneity manifests itself. It is indeed to this essay that 
Thompson principally owes his place in the literary world of prose, 
for, without doubt, it is the most exquisite prose production of his 
genius. George Wyndham styled it “the most important contribu- 
tion to pure letters written in English during the last twenty years.” 

The Shelley was written at the suggestion of Cardinal Herbert 
Vaughan for The Dublin Review in 1889. Thompson chose this 
theme because “I remember more of him than any other poet 
(though that is saying little). Until I was twenty-two Shelley 
was more studied by me than anyone else.” In a letter written at 
this time is preserved the author’s own opinion of his essay: “ It 
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seemed to me dreadful trash when I read it over before sending it. 
Shut my eyes and ran to the post or some demon might have set me 
to work on picking it again.” And again: “I have just finished 
Shelley with quite agonizing pain and elaborateness. It is written 
at an almost incessant level of poetic prose, and seethes with imagery 
like my poetry itself.” He calls it the “picked fruit of three 
painful months.” Strange to say the article was refused by The 
Dublin Review, probably, as Thompson himself says, “ because the 
editor could not make up his mind whether it was heavenly rhetoric 
or infernal nonsense.” 

The Shelley essay surpasses all of Thompson’s other prose pro- 
ductions. Indeed it could with the greatest merit be attributed to 
the pen of the immortal Shelley himself, for from every line gleams 
forth the brilliancy and ardent spirit of that “ Enchanted Child.” 
The masterful language, the “seething imagery,” the heaping of 
thought upon thought, figure upon figure, gives a richness that is 
scarcely imitable. His imagery is grand, rich and beautifully pro- 
fuse, while its almost “ incessant level of poetic prose ” shows only 
too well the marvelous power of the master hand. 

His imaginative powers were such that he seemed always to 
dwell in a world of his own making, peopled by the creations of 
his own mind. Still it was not for the mere intellectual pleasure 
that it gave him that he toyed with this great toy. Thus, in his 
own opinion, “to sport with the tangles of Nezra’s hair may be 
trivial idleness or caressing tenderness...... So you may toy 
with imagery in mere intellectual ingenuity...... or you may toy 
with it in raptures.” This was the power which brought him into 
such close contact with the unseen world that he “ felt its breath 
on his cheek.” The essay is prefaced, as he himself tells us, “ by a 
fiery attack on Christian Philistinism driven home with all the 
rhetoric I could muster.” 


The Church, which was once the mother of poets no less 
than of saints, during the last two centuries has relinquished 
to aliens the chief glories of poetry, if the chief glories of 
holiness she has preserved for her own. The palm and the 
laurel, Dominic and Dante, sanctity and song, grew together 
in her soil: she has retained the palm, but foregone the laurel. 


Then follows a superb outburst of maging pleading for the 
recall of the straying child: 


This beautiful, wild, feline poetry, wild because left to range 
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the wilds, restore to the hearth of your charity, shelter 
under the rafter of your Faith; discipline her to the sweet 
restraints of your household, feed her with the meat from your 
table, soften her with the amity of your children; tame her, 
fondle her, cherish her—you will no longer then need to flee 
her. Suffer her to wanton, suffer her to play, so she play round 
the foot of the Cross! 


Such a literary treasure as this is like a literary pearl of great 
price which satisfies him who finds—it is an all-embracing plea, an 
unrefusable, unforgettable plea for the return of poetry. Someone 
once remarked to Thompson that he was “to be the Poet of the 
return to Nature,” but he replied: “I would be the Poet of the 
return to God.” There is an excellent example of Thompson’s own 
childlike spirit in the following passage, which also brings out in a 
startling degree his vivid imaginative powers. He is describing 
Shelley’s poetry: 

He is still at play, save only that his play is such as manhood 
stops to watch, and his playthings are those which the gods give 
their children. The universe is his box of toys. He dabbles 
his fingers in the day-fall. He is gold-dusty with tumbling 
amidst the stars. He makes bright mischief with the moon. 
The meteors nuzzle their noses in his hand. He teases into 
growling the kennelled thunder, and laughs at the shaking of 
its fiery chain. He dances in and out of the gates of heaven: 
its floor is littered with his broken fancies. He runs wild over 
the fields of ether. He chases the rolling world. He gets 
between the feet of the horses of the sun. He stands in the 
lap of patient Nature, and twines her loosened tresses after 
a hundred willful fashions, to see how she will look nicest in 
his song. 


In this inimitable imagery, mirroring his own powers, he 
has portrayed perfectly the pastimes of the children of the gods, 
but only such an imagination as Thompson’s could conceive these 
pastimes for this “ darling of nature.” Throughout the whole essay, 
which is wonderful in its constructive insight, there is a vividness, 
a captivating vividness, a heaping of balance upon balance, beauty 
upon richness and richness upon beauty, until amidst all this pro- 
fusion of exquisite language it really reaches its climax “ round the 
foot of the Cross.” 

The Fourth Order of Humanity, another of his productions, 
displays clearly that Thompson was ever a child; as he aptly quotes, 
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“Men are but children of a larger growth.” In the opening sen- 
tences of the essay he notes the gradations in Creation: 

“Tn the beginning of things came man, sequent to him woman; 
on woman followed the child, and on the child the doll. It is a 
climax of development; and the crown of these is the doll.” The 
doll then he elevates to the order of humanity. With naive sim- 
plicity, and yet with childish conviction—ever the child “so small 
that the elves can whisper in his ear ’’—he, childlike, takes us into 
his confidence, telling us how when small he “wrung by fine 
eloquence a beautiful doll from his sisters which he christened the 
Empress of France because of its beauty,” and years afterwards 
he writes: “ At this hour, though she has long since vanished to 
some realm where all sawdust is wiped forever from dolls’ wounds, 
I cannot hear that name, but the Past touches me with a rigid 
agglomeration of small china fingers.” 

Nowhere in the essay are we allowed to lose sight of his child- 
like spontaneity—the heart of the child is everywhere apparent, 
the heart that never grew old though his shoulders bent and his 
steps lagged. Such a child was he when he fell in love with the 
bust of the Vatican Melpomene, “ which,” he says, “thralled my 
youth in a passion such as feminine mortality was skill-less to 
instigate.” And “each evening, as twilight fell, I stole to meditate 
and worship.” 

As Eugénie de Guérin once remarked: ‘To make children well 
we must borrow their eyes and their hearts, see and feel as they do, 
and judge them from their own point of view.” This then is the 
source of Francis Thompson’s deep appreciation of the joys and 
sorrows of child-life: he was at heart a child, and so could fathom 
the depths of childish joy. 

Different both in style and matter from either of these compo- 
sitions is Thompson’s Paganism Old and New, which falls below 
the elevated richness and beauty of the Shelley essay, not because 
of any defect in itself, but because of the superb composition of the 
Shelley. Concerning this essay, which is an excellent example of 
Thompson’s critical ability, Everard Meynell writes: “ Paganism 
Old and New, in which it was sought to expose the fallacy of 
searching for love of beauty and sweetness in the pagan mythology, 
and to reveal the essential modernity, and even Christianity, of 
Keats’ and Shelley’s pagan beauties, was a triumph of journalistic 
obedience and appropriateness.” 

That Francis Thompson was keenly alive to the literary ten- 
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dencies and aspirations of the age, is made manifest by the critical 
analysis to which he subjects this new paganism. The essay begins 
with a glowing description of the old paganism, to which is con- 
trasted the “ condition of to-day,” which he styles “ the cold formal- 
ities of an outgrown worship.” And in a powerful climax he 
concludes: “In our capitols the very heavens have lost their inno- 
cence. Aurora may rise over our cities but she has forgotten how 
to blush.” It was Thompson’s firm belief that the old paganism 
possessed only a soulless beauty, a beauty merely of the externals, 
a beauty which never penetrated beneath “the outward life;” that 
it was only the advent of Christianity which gave to the world that 
true beauty which is exemplified in the ‘“ Madonna, and a greater 
than the Madonna.” 


In truth there was around the Olympian heaven no such 
halo and native air of poetry, as, for Christian singers, clothed 
the Christian heaven. To the heathen mind its divinities were 
graceful, handsome, noble gods, powerful, and therefore to be 
propitiated with worship; cold in their sublime selfishness, and 
therefore unlovable. No pagan ever loved his god. Love he 
might, perhaps, some humble rustic or domestic deity—but no 
Olympian. Whereas, in the Christian religion, the Madonna, 
and a greater than the Madonna, were at once high enough 
for worship and low enough for love. 


This whole criticism was a cry against the endeavors of the 
moderns to bring back the old paganism: 


Bring back, then, even the best age of Paganism, and you 
smite Beauty on the cheek. But you cannot bring back 
the best age of Paganism, the age when Paganism was a faith. 
None will again behold Apollo in the forefront of the morning, 
or see Aphrodite in the upper air loose the long lustre of her 
golden locks. But you may bring back—dii avertant omen— 
the Paganism of the days of Pliny, and Statius, and Juvenal. 
Leelee This is the Paganism that is formidable, and not the 
antique lamp whose feeding oil is spent...... 


Masterful writing is this, and all the more to be marveled at 
considering that it was written on the darksome streets of London, 
“where the East sweeps the soot in eddies round his ankles ”— 
with no books at his disposal—no help whatever—only the un- 
equaled powers of the man. Thus in the letter enclosing the 
manuscript to the editor of Merry England: “I must ask your 
pardon for the soiled state of the manuscript. It is due not to 
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slovenliness, but to the strange places and circumstances under 
which it has been written.” It is indeed a precious product of 
London’s darkest streets. 

Again did the hands of the master clothe even ordinary criti- 
cism with the charm of deeply imaginative thought, for in his 
review of General Booth’s Jn Darkest England are passages which 
take their place with the choicest in our literature. At the very 
commencement of the essay he vividly portrays the brighter section 
of London—with this he contrasts 


another region—is it not rather another universe? A region 
whose hedgerows have set to brick, whose soil is chilled to 
stone; where flowers are sold and women; where men wither 
and the stars; whose streets to me on the most glittering day 
i. Misery cries out to me from the kerb-stone, 
despair passes me by in the ways; I discern limbs laden with 
fetters impalpable, but not imponderable; I hear the shaking of 
invisible lashes. I see men dabbled with their own oozing life. 


Thompson was indeed a capable critic of such an extraordinary 
volume as General Booth’s. It was only such a pen as Thompson’s 
that could portray in their true light the contrasting scenes of 
London’s streets. The beauty, the pleasure and the joy that reigned 
supreme in that “land of lanes,” contrasting with the misery, the 
poverty and sin of London’s darkened streets, where these have 
taken firm root in the “ chilled soil.” He had known by sorrowful 
experience the awfulness of those scenes, “of that life which is 
not a life.” In after years the thoughts of these appalled him, 
the “cries from the kerb-stone” were constantly ringing in his 
ears, and the bettering of these outcasts of Creation was an object 
dearest to his heart. The essay sounds a bugle blast that must ring 
through the Catholic ranks, reverberating throughout England, a 
call for the Catholic army, the Franciscan Tertiaries, to advance. 


Our army is in the midst of us, enrolled under the banner 
of the Stigmata, quartered throughout the kingdom, an army 
over thirteen thousand strong, following the barrack routine of 
religious peace, diligently pipe-claying its spiritual accoutre- 
ments, practising what that other Army calls “knee-drill,” 
turning out for periodical inspection and dreaming of no conflict 
at hand. Sound to it the trumpet. Sound to the militia of 
Assisi that the enemy is about them, that they must take the 
field. 


It is his clarion call to arms: “ The scarf and scarlet jersey is crying 
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in the street...... such God’s truth as is in it to cry; where is the 
brown frock and the cord?” 

Thompson’s keen insight into the prevailing conditions in 
England unfolded to him the only efficacious remedy to stem the 
onrush of darkest England to destruction: 


But the children! There is the chance; there, alas, also 
is the fear. Think of it! If Christ stood amidst your London 
slums, He could not say: “Except ye become as one of these 
little children!” Far better your children were cast from 
the bridges of London than they should become as one of these 
little ones. Could they be gathered together and educated in 
the truest sense of the word; could the children of the nation at 
large be so educated as to cut off future recruits to the ranks of 
Darkest England; then it would need no astrology to cast the 
horoscope of to-morrow...... Who grasps the child, grasps the 
future...... When man would build to a lasting finish, he must 
found his building over a child...... In the school-satchel lies 
the keys of to-morrow. 


This superb criticism was published in Merry England, in 1891, 
and was most favorably received both in England and America. 
The Review of Reviews was especially loud in its praise. In fact 
the then editor! of the Review was a warm admirer of Thompson, 
and it is to be lamented that one who, because of his position and 
merits, could have done so much to bestow on its author his deserved 
place in literature, should have perished in the Titanic disaster. 

Besides these longer essays there are a number of shorter ones: 
Form and Formalism, Nature’s Immortality, one on Sanctity and 
Song, which treats of the three canticles attributed to St. Francis. 
Then there is a long series of short essays, seventeen in number, on 
Poets as Frose Writers, published first of all in The Academy, a 
London literary magazine. An essay on “his own De Quincey,” 
whom he so much resembled in his life and sufferings, displays his 
liking for one towards whom “ his feelings soon came to be that of 
a younger for an older brother who has braved a hazardous road, 
shown the way, conquered, and left it strewn with consolations and 
palliations.” Indeed there are many striking similarities between 
these two Goliaths of prose. 

In a fanciful piece, Moestitie Encomium, written after he had 
read Blake and De Quincey, Thompson remarks: “A world without 
joy were more tolerable than a world without sorrow. Without 
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sadness where were brotherliness? For in joy there is no brother- 
liness, but only a boon companionship.” 
And how closely he reéchoes Shelley’s thought: 


Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought, 


when, he says of sadness that “ our sweetest songs are from her,” 
and again ‘“‘ the sweetest smiles I know, her rod draws forth from 
the rock of an abiding melancholy,” or “of the most beautiful 
among the sons of men it is recorded that, though many had seen 
Him weep, no man had seen Him smile.” ‘“ Power is the reward 
of sadness. It was after the Christ had wept over Jerusalem that 
He uttered some of His most august words.” 

Finis Coronat Opus is a fantasia, which Everard Meynell thinks 
“ for all its artificiality and hardly hidden irony, has hints of that 
slaying of domesticities which went to his own making of ‘a poet 
out of a man.’” The piece only serves to show that whatever 
form of literary venture Thompson put his hand to, he crowned 
with success. 

To neglect the mention of his very long essay on Health and 
Holiness, which he subentitles A Study of the Relations Between 
Brother Ass, the Body, and His Rider, The Soul, would be to do 
him a grave injustice. It is really a treatise on asceticism, a mode 
of living intended to subjugate the carnal element, to subject the 
lower to the higher, body to soul. 

These then are some of the pearls from the rich treasury of 
artistic prose which the master has left to a world which is gradually 
according him the just laurels. The essays of this “ Enchanted 
Child” are brimming over with surpassing beauties, and he who 
dips into this shining fountain of sparkling literature, will find his 
thirst sated with the noble thoughts it contains. 

It were conceivable that because of all these brilliant produc- 
tions, Thompson should be accused of being primarily “an artificer 
of words,” for magician that he is, he so spins them upon his loom 
that we scarce recognize the web wherewith the fabric is made. 
On this very point Thompson says: “ The habit of excessive care 
in word-selection frequently results in loss of spontaneity, and, still 
worse, the habit of always taking the best word too easily becomes 
the habit of taking the most ornate word, the word most removed 
from ordinary speech.” Thus he himself was aware of this grave 
danger and avoided it, for in him there is no loss of spontaneity— 
he is nothing if not spontaneous. His words are the most natural 
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outpouring of his thoughts, and he made excellent use of the words 
with which his vivid imagination flooded his mind. He had strayed 
into the “ancient forge and workshop of Nature,” and there he 
found the “ words cast off from her anvil in bewildering succession,” 
words that expressed perfectly the burning images in his imagina- 
tion. 

Again speaking of fine writing merely for its own sake, he says: 


We have spoken somewhat contemptuously of “fine lan- 
guage.” Let no one suppose from that that we have any antip- 
athy to literary splendor in itself, apart from the subject on 
which it is exercised. Quite the contrary. To write plainly on 
a fine subject is to set a jewel in wood. The true abuse of 
“fine language” is rich diction applied to a plain subject, or 
lofty words to weak ideas; like most devices in writing, this 
one also is excellent when employed as a means, evil when 
sought as an end. 


Most certainly may it be said that between the matter and 
form of Thompson’s prose there is perfect harmony. He does 
not suffer from the defect of “ predominance of art over inspiration, 
of body over soul.” His thought always predominates, his language 
is not such that his meaning is lost in the “ foam and roar of his 
phraseology.” 

Thompson, in all truth, was “a lover of words, of words for 
their soul’s sake.” He sought out an exact correspondence between 
the word and the thing, yet never so as to destroy his spontaneity. 
The words of Coventry Patmore characterize perfectly the nature 
of Francis Thompson’s prose: “ Fanciful prose, flowery, pictures- 
que, emulous of poetry, intricate mosaic work in words,” and 
beneath these words always the thought. May not the words written 
of Lionel Johnson he applied to our master: “ He belonged to an 
English literary group of meteoric brilliancy, over many of whom 
hung a singularly tragic fate,” for no one studying the life of 
Thompson will gainsay this last. 

Francis Thompson had his literary defects. His use of imagery 
and his florid style may sometimes have been carried to extremes, 
and his enthusiastic manner of writing often betrayed him into 
faults, but such discrepancies as these fade into insignificance 
beneath the brilliant light of his other gifts. And surely no one 
will ever condemn the enthusiastic soul, guided if it be by prudence, 
for “a little enthusiasm in this world could work wonders.” 
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SOME CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF FEMININE 
EDUCATION. 


BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D. 


i LITTLE less than five centuries ago a great German 
Mg, scholar wrote a book, called De Docta Ignorantia, 
“On Learned Ignorance.” Nicholas of Cusa, to 
whom we owe the book, later became Cardinal 
through that open channel of advancement for even 
sons of the very poor, which President Wilson declared, in his book 
on The New Freedom, the medieval Church ever maintained. Cu- 
sanus, as he is called from his birthplace, was himself a man of 
very broad interests, learned in the languages and philosophy 
and theology, but famous particularly for his knowledge of 
mathematics and his speculations in astronomy, as well as his 
ingenious suggestions with regard to the application of scientific 
principles to the testing of knowledge. His intellectual watch- 
word, strange as it may seem to some of those who are ignorant 
of the history of the fifteenth century, was exactness and definite- 
ness of knowledge. 

In our own generation an American humorist changed the 
form of the phrase, but said the same thing as Cardinal Nicholas 
of Cusa some five hundred years before in an expression that is 
often quoted, “It is not so much the ignorance of mankind,” Josh 
Billings said, “ that makes them ridiculous, as the knowing so many 
things that ain’t so.” How much of Jearned ignorance—I 
suppose the Latin words would be better translated—how much 
of taught ignorance there is in the world, and how many things 
there are that people know “ that ain’t so,” was brought home dur- 
ing the past summer months to many who visited the exhibit re- 
lating to feminine education on the main floor of the New York 
Public Library. For this exhibition brings out the fact very clearly 
that there has been interest in feminine education at practically all 
times, so that it has been possible for an American collector to 
gather without much difficulty a whole series of important materials 
illustrating the history of feminine education from the year 300 
A. D. down to our own time. 
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The fact that the exhibit was held in commemoration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of Barnard College, the 
women’s department of Columbia University, New York City, is 
of itself an index of the larger and broader interest in the history 
of education that has developed in recent years; and, above all, of 
the frank recognition that our own day is not the first that has 
given to women opportunities for higher education and the full 
development of all their mental faculties. Indeed, it has been com- 
ing home with a good deal of force to those now interested in 
feminine education, that the older notions with regard to the de- 
liberate suppression of feminine intellectuality before our time is 
a typical example of the utter lack of scholarship that has char- 
acterized so much of the loose writing of the last few generations. 
Such lack of scholarship is, of course, only on a par with a cor- 
responding failure to recognize the widely-extended interest in edu- 
cation in all its phases, in science, especially in medicine and surgery, 
in the times long before our own, and especially in that much mis- 
understood period—the Middle Ages. 

Generations that were themselves but little versed in certain 
periods of history, supposed that the periods were of little im- 
portance because their knowledge was so slight. Following fast 
upon this assumption, a readiness to make assertions derogatory 
to such periods showed itself. Recent historical writing shows 
a tendency to set things right, and remove that old delusion 
that progress is the peculiar possession of the last four hundred 
years. 

One of the falsehoods that has often been made to do service 
in support of such a thesis is that some council or synod of 
the Church, held in the first centuries of Christianity, declared that 
woman did not have a soul, or at least seriously discussed the ques- 
tion whether she had a soul or not, or held a debate that at least 
proved that the fathers of the synod did not believe that woman had 
a mind worth talking about. This utterly impossible story has been 
made a favorite subject of discussion by many eager to exhibit their 
taught ignorance. Young men and maidens still air their knowl- 
edge of the early history of education by recondite references to it. 
Advocates of women’s rights still turn to it as an example of how 
poorly women were esteemed in the old days.’ It probably will be 


1The discussion is said to have taken place at the Council of Macon in the 
year 585. The foundation for the report consists only in the fact that one of the 
bishops present, whose Latin had perhaps grown rusty as he grew older, made the 
mistake of suggesting that the generic term homo could not be applied to mulier— 
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quite impossible for generations yet to obliterate references to this 
mythical Church decree, for the ignorant, like the poor, we have 
always with us. 

Perhaps such exhibitions as that at the New York Public 
Library may help to obliterate some of the foolish notions, and 
show the utter absurdity of a great many widely-accepted ideas. 
Yet even this exhibit represents only distant and widely-separated 
landmarks in one of the most important phases of human interest. 
Mr. George Plimpton, who is the Treasurer of Barnard College 
and member of the original Board of Trustees, has for many years 
collected works along two lines, old arithmetics and illustrations of 
the history of feminine education. His collection of old arith- 
metics, probably the best in the world, has been thoroughly described 
in Rara Arithmetica, by Professor Smith of the Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University. This is of itself an earnest of the fact 
that Mr. Plimpton’s collection with regard to feminine education 
is also quite representative and eminently helpful, although the very 
extent of the subject would prevent it from being even reasonably 
complete. 

Those who have been inclined to think that interest in feminine 
education is in any sense of the word a new thing in the world’s his- 
tory, or that women have had to wait until now to receive oppor- 
tunities for the higher or even the highest education, will find 
abundant contradiction of such ideas at the exhibition in question. 
For many it will constitute a new horizon in the knowledge of the 
history of feminine education, and the place and influence of women 
in the world. Above all it will serve to illustrate phases of educa- 
tion—and of life—that have been rather ridiculously misunderstood. 
The relation of the Church to education, and particularly to feminine 
education, the place of the religious orders of women in the history 
of that education, and, above all, the position of women in the older 
time who without a vocation for domesticity felt the call to use 
their abilities for the benefit of the community, all these find ample 
illustration here. 


woman, as well as to vir—man. The assembly of bishops at once silenced an 
opinion so unusual and referred to the Scriptures, in which the term homo—man— 
was applied to both man and woman, as well as to the fact that the Lord is called 
the Son of Man though born of a Virgin Mother. From this trifling incident a 
story has been concocted that the main discussion of the Council of Macon for 
days was whether a woman had a soul or was really a human being. (See Boards 
of Education and Historical Truth, Educational Briefs, No. 13, January, 1906, 
issued by the Superintendent of Parish Schools, Philadelphia, Pa.) 
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FEMININE EDUCATION IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 


The interest of the early Church in the intellectual development 
of women is very well illustrated as an opening chapter by a quota- 
tion from one of St. Jerome’s Letters to Laeta, in which he says: 
“ Put letters into Paula’s hands and teach her the meaning of them. 
Take care that she does not conceive a dislike for study that may fol- 
low her into a more advanced age.” St. Jerome’s own experience 
with Paula and Eustochium had shown him how much intellectual 
development and feminine education might mean for Christianity, 
hence his benevolent interest, and his insistence that it be not made 
unpleasant. His letter is only one of many documents that remind 
us how much Christianity was doing for women, giving them the 
opportunity to express themselves, and exert their influence in many 
ways in philanthropy and the social life of the time. 

Somehow the impression lingers with some people that this 
chapter represents a heritage from the earlier Roman and Greek 
civilizations: that the Church’s hand was forced in the matter, since 
Roman customs, as Nepos told us all at the beginning of our Latin 
education, had thoroughly emancipated woman. Even when they 
judge the Church by what occurred when the Roman influence died, 
and she had the opportunity to exert her influence untrammeled by 
the society around her, they still maintain that her interest in 
feminine education was minimal, and that the Middle Ages were 
one long, dark night of ignorance, for women at least. Recent de- 
velopments in history have made it very clear how erroneous such 
a judgment is. The Church may well afford to be judged by what 
she did for women in the Middle Ages. They represent one of the 
most important chapters in the history of feminine education. 


FEMININE EDUCATION IN GERMANY AND ENGLAND. 


What.a magnificent chapter in the history of feminine educa- 
tion is opened up by the next exhibit, the letter of St. Boniface the 
great apostle of Germany, who after his experience in England with 
the magnificent work of religious women, realized that if he wished 
to bring about the conversion of the German people, and create an 
enduring Christianity among them, he must deeply influence the 
women of the country. Tacitus had pointed out long before what 
an important place the German women occupied in the life of their 
nation. St. Boniface’s letter was answered by the sending to him 
of Thecla, who herself bears the name of Saint because of the work 
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that she accomplished in Germany. Other letters of St. Boniface 
show how. much he appreciated the value of the labors of these 
women who came to Germany to share his apostolic labors. How 
curiously modern the whole incident is for those who know mis- 
sionary conditions! How often missionaries have felt that their 
labors would be ultimately unavailing if religious women did offer 
themselves to care for the children, and bring them up under con- 
ditions that would insure the continuance of Christianity for suc- 
ceeding generations. 

Probably more interesting still is the suggestion that lies so 
near to Boniface’s letter with regard to the religious women of 
England. The Venerable Bede has told the story of St. Hilda, 
under whose rule the monastery that we now know as Whitby be- 
came so famous, though in her time the place was called by its 
Saxon name, Streanshalch. The fame of St. Hilda’s wisdom was 
so great that nobility, high ecclesiastics and superiors of religious 
orders came to consult her. Under her rule Whitby became a 
centre of education and of learning, and also a centre of piety and 
of moral training, whence radiated influences that reached unto 
generations then unborn. 

When Caedmon had his marvelous vision and was told to go 
write it out, it was to St. Hilda that he went to tell his story and re- 
cite his verses. It was St. Hilda who, when Caedmon him- 
self hesitated about his gift of song and wondered whether 
a man so unlearned could be a poet, persuaded him to take 
the monastic habit, and provided him with the opportunity for 
study and writing. The story makes it clear, for Caedmon had 
been only a laborer attached to the monastery, that even at the end 
of the seventh century any man who had the talent might easily 
secure the opportunity for education, and that such women as St. 
Hilda? were in the best sense of the word patronesses of the educa- 
tion of the poor. 


?How highly St. Hilda was appreciated by her countrymen and contemporaries, 
will be best realized from the number of places in England that were named in 
her honor. By that curious tendency to modification which is so marked in Eng- 
lish speech, the names of some of the places have become so transformed as to be 
quite disguised. One of them is now known as South Shields, though its original 
name of St. Hilda’s was never deliberately changed. The transformation may 
not seem so surprising if it is recalled that St. Albans became similarly metamor- 
phosed, first into Stubbins and then to Stubbs, as I believe Bishop Stubbs himself 
demonstrated, or that Rotten Row came originally from Route de Roi, and Charing 
Cross from chére reine croix, because here the body of the dear Queen Eleanor 
had rested in its funeral procession, and a cross was erected to commemorate 
that event. j 
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BENEDICTINE NUNNERIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Undoubtedly the most important chapter in the history of 
feminine education for all time, is the foundation of the Benedic- 
tine nunneries in the sixth century. They date from before St. 
Boniface’s time, and it seems to be clear now that the religious in 
England, both men and women, were either actually Benedictines or 
belonged to religious orders under the Benedictine rule, for St. 
Gregory, the Pope who sent St. Augustine, as well as Augustine 
himself, were religious allied to it. Mr. Plimpton’s illustrations of 
the intellectual life in the Benedictine convents come from later 
centuries, but they bring out very well the educational development 


-these institutions represent. Roswitha, the nun dramatist, the Ab- 


bess Hildegarde, writer on science, the Abbess Herrad, author of 
The Garden of Delights, represent leaders in thought among 
women during the centuries from the tenth to the thirteenth. 

All we know of the beginnings of this great movement in 
feminine education is that St. Benedict, the founder of the Benedic- 
tines, had a sister, St. Scholastica, and that her name is associated 
with the foundation of institutions for women corresponding to the 
Benedictine monasteries for men. To appreciate the significance 
of these institutions, it is important to realize the background of the 
times when they were founded. The Romans had gradually af- 
fected the practical obliteration of themselves by the limitation of 
families, divorce, luxury and disease. The Teutonic people held 
first as slaves after defeat in battle, and subsequently, as representa- 
tives of the working classes in the Italian cities, because the Roman 
citizens would have nothing to do with manual labor, gradually 
came to replace them, and the great movement known as “ the mi- 
gration of nations” was in full swing. The barbarians from the 
North introduced suddenly to civilization, took its vices easily and 
acquired its virtues with difficulty, and above all showed little of 
interest in the cultured life of those who had been their masters. 

In this transition period the Church accomplished the Chris- 
tianization and the civilization of the newcomers, but only with diffi- 
culty and considerable delay. Human nature does not change in 
a generation or two its modes and customs. It was an age of 
social upheaval. Benedict retired from the strenuous, fitful, over- 
busy life of the city to a refuge for quiet thought, contemplation 
and study. Others soon followed him. The promise of quiet and 
peace and a mental and spiritual rather than a material and sordid 
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life tempted many. That in a few words is the foundation of the 
Benedictine monks. 

It was not long before similar opportunities were desired for 
women, and St. Scholastica organized them. It would be very easy 
to think that such institutions would be only temporary, meant to 
fit that particular transitional time, and would gradually disappear 
with the changes of civilization. The Benedictine monasteries and 
convents, however, have proved enduring institutions, and a thou- 
sand years after their foundation Vittoria Colonna in Italy found her 
greatest consolation in turning to one of them for months each year. 
Now nearly five hundred years later they are still in existence 
practically everywhere throughout the world, where women who 
desire to consecrate themselves to God, for love of Him and of 
their fellows, may do so. 

In practically every century of the Middle Ages there were 
great Benedictine nuns* whose names will never be forgotten. The 
monks sent to England by Pope Gregory the Great were Benedic- 
tines, and the houses of religious women famous in England must 
be considered as belonging to the Benedictines. St. Hilda at 
Whitby, in the seventh century, is a typical example, and 
SS. Lioba and Thecla, who by invitation went to Germany 
to help Boniface in the eighth century, were followers of the 
same rule. Then there was Roswitha the nun dramatist of the 
tenth century, and the Abbess Hildegarde in the twelfth and many 
others. The Order proved to be the foster-mother of distinguished 
intellectual women, who found the opportunity to express them- 
selves in forms that still live after all these centuries. Traditions tell 
us that these women usually planned their own convents, and when 
not actually the architects were very frequently the designers of the 
structures. There are even traditions that some of the great min- 
sters or churches in connection with the larger Benedictine con- 
vents were planned by women members of the Order. Certainly 
these convents opened up a magnificent opportunity for a career for 
women who had aspirations after higher things, and felt that they 

2The term nun is probably derived from an old word for mother. It meant 
particularly a dear old mother, and has in some of the modern languages a 
representation of the same root in words for grandmother. The derivation is 
from the same root as nana, which represents the first syllables used by a child 
often even before mama, and which has, therefore, been taken for the word for 
nurse or mother in certain languages. There are still religious orders in which 
a great many of the members are known as mothers, and originally all the members 


of religious orders of women were called by this reverential title. Nun is now 
properly reserved for the cloistered orders. 
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had no vocation for domesticity. The nunneries gave them, be- 
sides, ample assurance that as the years went on they would be 
cared for in the familiar convent surroundings by sister religious 
who would. have all of a relative’s sense of duty toward them. 


MODERN APPRECIATION OF MEDIAEVAL CONVENTS. 


In recent years serious writers on the history of feminine edu- 
cation, and above all women who have been occupied with the story 
of feminine influence at other periods than ours, have come to 
realize the true significance of the Benedictine nunneries and their 
place in the intellectual life of their times. 

At last we have come to know something about the intellectual 
life in the convents of the Middle Ages; how significant it was, 
how highly developed, how intimately associated with the spiritual 
life, and how thoroughly these two supreme interests filled up the 
lives of the women of many generations, and gave them the best 
possible chance for the fullest development of character. 

Mrs. Emily James Putnam in a well-known book, in which she 
discusses the place of woman in the intellectual life of Europe at 
various periods from the early Greek days down to our own time, 
has been especially emphatic in her declaration of the great signifi- 
cance of the intellectual life of women of the medizval convents. 
As she was for years the dean of Barnard College, the commemora- 
tion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of which was the occasion for 
this exhibit that we are discussing, it will be readily understood that 
Mrs. Putnam is in a position to compare our time with the older 
times. Her contrast of the intellectual life of the medizval con- 
vents with that of the modern college for women shows the former 
in no disadvantageous light. In her book The Lady,* Mrs. Put- 
nam said: “ No institution of Europe has ever won for the lady 
the freedom and development that she enjoyed in the convent in 
early days. The modern college for women only feebly reproduces — 
it, since the college for women has arisen at a time when colleges 
in general are under a cloud. The lady abbess, on the other hand, 
was part of the two great social forces of her time, feudalism and 
the Church. Great spiritual rewards and great worldly prizes were 
alike within her grasp. She was treated as an equal by the men of 
her class, as is witnessed by letters we still have from Popes and 
emperors to abbesses. She had the stimulus of competition with 
men in executive capacity, in scholarship and in artistic production.” 

*Page 71. 
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Other testimony to this same effect is not hard to find in 
writers who have made special study of the subject. Lena Eck- 
stein, in her work on Woman Under Monasticism,® declared 
that “the career opened to the inmates of convents in Eng- 
land and on the Continent was greater than any other ever thrown 
open to women in the course of modern European history.” She 
said further: ‘“ The contributions of nuns to literature, as well as 
incidental remarks, show that the curriculum of study in the 
nunnery was as liberal as that accepted by the monks, and embraced 
all available writing whether by Christian or profane authors...... 
Throughout the literary world, as represented by convents, the use 
of Latin was general, and made possible the even spread of culture 
in districts that were widely remote from each other and practically 
without intercourse.” 


AN EARLIER CHAPTER IN FEMININE EDUCATION. 


An even more important chapter in the history of feminine 
education was not hinted at in the exhibit, because of the lack of 
any material that would serve to illustrate it. This is the chapter 
at the head of which stands the name of St. Brigid of Ireland. It 
is well recognized now that she must be called the first important 
organizer of feminine education under Christianity, and that what 
she accomplished meant ever so much more than has ever been 
dreamed of until the recent interest in early Irish history brought 
out the significant details of it. The names of Brigid and Patrick 
have been intimately associated in the story of the conversion of the 
Irish to Christianity, and the development of a great Christian con- 
sciousness among the people. Brigid has been so highly honored 
that she is so often spoken of as the Mary of the Gaels. The record 
of her influence on her times is of supreme importance in the history 
of feminine education. 

When for the first time a whole nation was converted to 
Christianity, and the Church had the opportunity to influence freely 
the intellectual life of the people, education at once became the 
watchword of Christianity. In Rome where the schools were pa- 
gan in their influence, and where paganism in intellectual matters 
was rife, the Church had to take up apparently a position of oppo- 
sition to education, because the ecclesiastical authorities wished 
above all to protect young Christians from the sapping influence of 
pagan philosophy. Christian youth were forbidden to attend pagan 


*Pages 478, 479. 
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schools, and the Christians provided schools of their own, which, 
owing to their inadequate means and the persecutions to which the 
Church was subjected, quite naturally compared very unfavorably at 
first with the public schools of various kinds. How history does 
repeat itself! 

When in Ireland, however, the whole people were converted to 
Christianity, these dangers no longer existed, and the Church at 
once set about the problem of giving the best possible education to 
the rising generation of Christians. The result is well known. 
Ireland became the Island of Saints and of Scholars, the university 
region of Europe, the preserver of the old culture, and the apostle 
of Christianity and civilization to the continent of Europe after the 
migration of nations had almost obliterated the old intellectual life. 
In the midst of this great movement for education, the women also 
had their part, and St. Brigid’s school at Kildare became a centre of 
influence for women, providing opportunities for higher education. 
According to well authenticated traditions, women came not only 
from all over Ireland, but also from England, and even from Gaul 
and Spain, and then returned to their own countries to be the 
founders of institutions similar to Kildare, 

We have convincing evidence that much was accomplished at 
Kildare. The women students at Kildare, and who it seems at 
one time numbered several thousands, studied there Latin, Greek 
and Hebrew, and were above all deeply interested in the Scriptures. 
While the opportunities for book learning were thus provided, 
Kildare became famous for the feminine arts, for lace-making, for 
the illumination of books, and for the encouragement and pa- 
tronage of beautiful things for the service of religion. For cen- 
turies the bishops of Kildare were appointed only with the consent 
of the abbess of the convent, who had the right of veto, though 
apparently no active voice in the selection of the candidate. A com- 
munity of monks in a monastery, not far from the nunnery, was 
also under the rule of the abbess. 

The extent to which the devotion at Kildare to artistic book- 
making, for instance, was carried is very well illustrated by a 
passage from Gerald the Welshman’s book, Giraldus Cambrensis, 
on his travels in Ireland. He saw a very beautiful volume of the 
Scriptures at Kildare, and is enthusiastic in his praise of it. Gerald, 
be it said, was never inclined to praise anything very much, unless 
it were Welsh, but he quite exhausts the lexicon of praise with re- 
gard to this volume: “ Of all the wonders of Kildare I have found 
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nothing more wonderful than the marvelous book written in the 
time of St. Brigid, and, as they say, at the dictation of an angel. 
The book contains the concordance of the Gospels according to St. 
Jerome, and every page is filled with divers figures, most accurately 
marked out with various colors. Here you behold a majestic face, 
divinely drawn, there the mystical forms of the evangelists, each 
having sometimes six, sometimes four and sometimes two wings; 
here an eagle, there a calf, there a human face and lion, and other 
figures in infinite variety, so cleverly wrought together that if you 
looked carelessly at them, they would seem like a uniform blot 
without skill or study, rather than an exquisite interweaving of . 
figures where all is skill and perfection of art. But, if you look 
closely with all the acuteness of sight that you can command, and 
examine the inmost secrets of that wondrous art, you will discover 
such delicate, such subtle, such fine and closely-wrought lines, © 
twisted and interwoven in such intricate knots, and adorned with 
such fresh and brilliant colors, that you will readily acknowledge 
the whole to have been the result of angelic rather than human skill. 
The more frequently I behold it, the more diligently I examine it, 
the more numerous are the beauties I discover, and the more I am 
lost in renewed admiration of it.” 

And Giraldus Cambrensis was a traveled man, a connoisseur 
in things beautiful. He had visited Rome at least twice; had 
studied at the University of Paris and had lived there while the 
great Cathedral of Notre Dame and La-Sainte-Chapelle were being 
built. Nothing worth while escaped the experienced and critical 
eye of the Welshman. 

Long before Giraldus’ visit there had been preserved in Ire- 
land an example of marvelous book-making, which proves how 
much was accomplished in the arts in the early Middle Ages in 
Ireland. The Book of Kells is exactly such a book as Gerald de- 
scribes. After careful study in the modern time even the most 
expert of connoisseurs in illuminative work have declared, as Gerald 
did more than seven centuries ago, that the more it is examined 
the more numerous are the beauties discovered. If The Book of 
Kells had not been preserved for us, we might perhaps have doubted 
Gerald’s description. But its preservation is a strong argument to 
prove that there must have been other such volumes as The Book 
of Kells. Such things never exist as absolutely solitary phenomena 
in an artistic period. 

With The Book of Kells and Gerald’s words in mind it is 
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easy to understand the traditions of beautiful needlework, wonder- 
ful lace, and charming art and craft work of all kinds having been 
done at Kildare When taken in connection with the Irish jewelry, 
the Cross of Cong, the Brooch of Tara, and other remains of this 
earlier period, we come to recognize the feminine influence that 
existed in Irish history. 


LATE MEDIZZVAL FEMININE EDUCATION. 


Of the history of feminine education toward the end of the 
Middle Ages much more is generally known. Few who pretend to 
any knowledge of the history of feminine education are unfamiliar 
with the work of Roswitha, the nun dramatist, whose dramas were 
published some five hundred years after her death in a printed 
edition through the Rhenish Celtic Society. This volume is some- 
times mentioned as the first for which a special privilege was ob- 
tained from government officials. It would in such case represent 
the first example of copyright. Many more editions have been 
issued during the past two generations. Not to know some of the 
other great Benedictine nuns such as the Abbess Hildegarde, the 
Abbess Herrad, or such works as the Ancren Riwle, is to argue one- 
self quite unknowing in what concerns education and literature. 
Moreover, toward the end of the Middle Ages come such dis- 
tinguished women as St. Clare, the little sister of St. Francis of 
Assisi; St. Elizabeth of Hungary, whose organization of charity 
well merited the dedication to her of the beautiful Church at Mar- 
burg, and St. Catherine of Siena, who did so much for the poor of 
their time. | 

The organization of charity work under their guidance is par- 
ticularly interesting, for it was said in the twelfth and the 
thirteenth century monasteries that “the poor were received, the 
feeble were not refused, nor women of evil life, nor sinners, 
neither lepers nor the helpless.”” Much of our education at the 
present time is concerned with the idea of training women to be 
social workers, so that they may find a place in the coming solutions 
of social problems which must be solved if our civilization is to 
endure. How few there are who realize that the great orders of 
nuns founded at the end of the Middle Ages, took up particularly 
this social work that offers such magnificent opportunity to the 
intellectual woman for the most satisfying occupation. 

In a word what our generation needs to realize is, that there 
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was a magnificent development of education and of opportunity for 
the proper exercise of her influence accorded to women in the Middle 
Ages. What changed and hindered all this educational and social 
work and obliterated much of what had been accomplished by the 
Middle Ages was the movement which used to be called the Refor- 
mation, but is now coming to be known as The Religious Revolt of 
the Early Sixteenth Century, the true significance of which is only 
beginning to be understood. 





THE WAY OF THE CROSS. 


(The Thirteenth Station.) 


BY CAROLINE GILTINAN. 


ONCE you journeyed with Him, Mary— 
With your Son Who died for me— 
Sharing all He had to suffer 
On the way to Calvary. 


With the expiation over, 
When they laid Him on your breast, 
Did a little gladness tremble 


That, at last, your Son could rest? 


Mother Mary, had you comfort 
Though He lay there dead and torn, 
Taking from the Head of Jesus 
That embedded crown of thorn? 





























A MASQUERADE. 
BY DORA GREENWELL MCCHESNEY. 


yaa HE coach jolted heavily along the road from Col- 
Mil chester. Salt airs from the sea came breathing up 
across the harvest and pasture lands which had so 
lately been laid waste by the harsh scythe of war. 
Inside the coach sat a woman’s figure, very still, bent 
forward a little as if tense with listening. And behind, on the long 
level road which the Romans had built, came the sound of hoof- 
beats, hurrying and uneven. It was but a single rider that ap- 
proached, urging a lame and jaded horse to panic speed, and draw- 
ing rein at last beside the lumbering vehicle with a sharp cry of 
“ Halt!” At that summons the leathern curtain at the window was 
pushed aside, and the inmate looked forth with steady eyes along a 
leveled pistol barrel. If the rider were a gentleman of the road, 
he played his part, but strangely, for at the sight he flung up an 
open right hand. 

“ Madam!” he cried in an urgent whisper, “I am no enemy, 
no robber—a suppliant rather, craving aid of you. My horse can 
go no further; I pray of you help me on my journey: I am in 
sore need to haste. Madam, in the name of—” 

“In whose name?” asked the lady of the coach, very softly. 

‘Brown eyes held gray for a moment, as some mute understand- 
ing flashed between them. 

“In the King’s name!” answered the horseman and doffed 
his wide, plumeless hat. 

For all reply, the lady leaned from the window, calling her man 
to stop, and then swung back the coach door. 

“Tf we be challenged, I cannot help you,” she said, and for 
the first time something like fear showed in her dark eyes. “I am 
myself a fugitive. Yet we may come safely through.” 

With a broken murmur of thanks, the horseman climbed stiffly 
from his saddle and made a step towards the proffered: shelter. 
The lady checked him with a quick gesture of her gauntleted hand. 

“ You are pursued?” 

“T may be,” he confessed. 

“ Then your horse will betray you, sir. Look you, hide saddle 
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and bridle in the ditch and turn the poor beast loose in yonder 
meadow.” 

The young cavalier colored deeply at being thus schooled by 
a woman. 

“T am new at these straits and adventurings,” he owned with 
a rueful shrug and smile and turned to his work. He made but 
poor speed, for all his eagerness, moving like one spent with 
weariness, but at length it was done, and he had bidden farewell to 
his steed with a friendly little stroke of the mane, at which the 
brown eyes watching him brightened with a gleam of approval. 

Safe in the coach, the two strangely-encountered fellow 
travelers eyed each other intently. Then with a smile which flashed 
very winningly across the face which had been so.strained and 
white, the newcomer doffed his hat with a sweeping movement, as 
he had doffed it at the name of the King. 

“ Suffer me to present myself,” he said, “ John Mildmay, ever, 
madam, your most humble debtor and servant.” 

An answering smile touched the lady’s graver countenance. 
She appeared the elder of the two, perhaps by reason of her stately 
bearing and the imperious lines of her face. Though she wore 
plain camlet of tawny brown, she wore it as though rich-hued silk 
and velvet had better befitted her. 

“ Sir,” she replied with due ceremony, “as at this present I 
cannot curtsey my greetings, but I pray you to know me as Joan 
Campion. And now that we be duly acquainted, suffer me to ask 
of your plans. For myself, I think to cross the causeway—pray 
heaven the tide has not flooded it!—to Mersea Island, where 
friends await me.” 

“ Thither will I also, so you permit,” cried Mildmay quickly, 
leaning his fair head back with a little sigh of relief and restful 
weariness. : 

He looked very boyish and innocent, with his bright hair dis- 
heveled about the blue veined temples and the color stealing back 
into his cheeks. Yet there was a shadow in the eyes that scanned 
him, and Mistress Joan Campion sat erect in her corner, one hand 
at her breast. 

After a time the silence seemed to irk Master Mildmay; he 
roused himself to meet the other’s gaze. 

“Fair lady,” he said in his gentle, almost hesitant voice, “I 
bethink me that I have not once thanked you, in mere words, at the 
least, for your great trust and succor. Yet saving for you, I had 
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most like fallen back into the hands of my kinsfolk, which are not 
my friends. For truly I was well-nigh spent and wholly un- 
armed.” 

“ Ah!” she nodded quick comprehension. “To be weaponless 
doth—must needs—take heart from a man.” 

Yet she did not offer her pistol to his keeping. 

“You do love weapons,” laughed Mildmay. “I marked it in 
your look. Odds my life, madam, you are a very Dian, and one 
which would not obey Ben Jonson his bidding,” and he began to 
sing the lines in his clear boyish voice: 


Lay thy bow of pearl. apart, 
And thy crystal-shining quiver ; 
Give unto the flying hart 
Space to breathe, how short so-ever: 
Thou that mak’st a day of night— 
Goddess excellently bright! 


“ Go not the words like music’s very self?” he asked, breaking 
off. 

Mistress Campion answered seemingly wide of the mark. 

“T have to crave pardon of you, Master Mildmay,” she said, 
“tis a gallant spirit that sings in peril, and yet when first we met 
I did think you mightily afraid.” 

“ T doubt I was afraid,” returned the other thoughtfully, “ but 
sure, being afraid is no reason for to play the coward.” 

“That passes my philosophy,” laughed the lady, “ yet, me- 
thinks, I do see your meaning, though ’twould suit ill with most 
soldiers, meseems.” 

“We have not all been honored to fight for His Majesty,” 
answered he, dreamily and little sadly, “ yet some which fought not 
for him may die for him, and those which die not may still suffer.” 

Mistress Campion looked wonderingly at the delicate, wistful 
face, and her own proud eyes softened a little, then lighted with a 
whimsical gleam. 

“ Have you never a sister that is like to you, young sir?” 
she asked. ‘“‘ She should be a passing fair lady and I would love 
her well to be my friend.” 

Sudden heat of anger sprang to Mildmay’s cheek, sudden tears 
of anger to his eyes. 

“Ah, madam!” he stammered, “you have saved, it may be, 
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my poor life. Is it gentle of you to use your power thus to make 
a mock of me?” 

The quizzical light deepened in Mistress Campion’s eyes, and 
a little line of amusement showed about her lips. 

“T cry pardon if I have offended your manhood, Master Mild- 
may. My jest was never aimed as a jibe. But—your life, say 
you? Are your kinsfolk then so evil disposed towards you that 
they seek to slay you—for your inheritance, mayhap, like to the 
wicked uncle of the ballad?” 

For a moment the youth seemed inclined to hold to his injured 
dignity; then the spirit of mirth conquered and he laughed gaily. 

“You would make of me but a child astray, Mistress Campion, 
since you talk of Babes i’ the Wood. Nay, mine uncle—for in good 
sooth it is mine uncle—is not of so murderous make. Yet that which 
he desires of me I do hold dearer than my life, and he will not 
scruple to enforce his will. Wherefore I have fled from him, and I 
will beg, yea, I will starve on the roads before I will return and 
yield.” 

There was no laughter now in Joan Campion’s gaze; it dwelt 
on Mildmay with a deep, considerate pity. 

“ Poor lad,” she said, “ beggary is easy to speak of but hard 
toendure. What know you of the hardships of the road you would 
tread? But I have seen, for I have been overseas in the train of 
Her Majesty the Queen, and have known much of those which have 
followed Prince Charles into exile. Shall I tell you of their 
straits?” 

Without waiting for an answer, she began to talk of the ban- 
ished Cavaliers who were fighting, hoping, hungering and laughing 
at foreign courts and in foreign camps. The picture she drew was 
sombre enough, and she did not try to brighten it. Mildmay broke 
suddenly in on a story of the shifts which a certain penniless 
Royalist had been put to for a meal of bread and cheese. 

“ But they are serving the King,” he cried, “ and they have won 
honor, though they have lost all else.” 

Mistress Campion gave an exclamation beneath her breath. 

“ They are starving for the King, whether or no they serve 
him,” she observed dryly, “a man may grow hungry enough and he 
have naught but honor to feed on.” 

Before the lad could answer save by a reproachful look, the 
coach lurched heavily to one side and there came an ominous 
gurgle of water; then, after a pause and a sound of shouting and 
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stamping, the cumbrous vehicle lumbered on its way. Mistress 
Campion lifted the heavy curtain and signed to her companion to 
look out. 

They had come to the causeway which divided Mersea Island 
from the mainland. The tide was high, and waves were rolling 
sluggishly across the banked-up wall, threatening every moment 
to cut off their further progress. On either hand the waters of sea 
and river, meeting, spread out in a sheet of gray, touched here and 
there with sinister green light, under a sky dark with thunder. 

“See you,” said Joan Campion, in her deep, vibrant voice, 
tis as though you had come to the boundary ’twixt two lives, and 
before you lie peril and privation unknown. You are too young 
to face the world unfriended. Get you back, lad, get you back!” 

John Mildmay’s face was very pale, but his gray eyes shone 
steadfastly. 

“ T will not go back,” he said. 

Mistress Campion dropped the curtain and spoke no further 
word. 

Perhaps half an hour passed before either spoke again; they sat 
lost in their own thoughts. Then the lady turned to put a question 
to her companion. 

“Can you tell me aught of your danger and the purpose for 
which you set forth? I might give you counsel, being your elder 
and something acquainted with life. More counsel I can scarce 
give you, being bound on an errand which brooks no delay.” 

“Ts it for the King’s service? ” 

Mistress Campion hesitated an instant, then answered simply: 

“T can trust you: it is for the King.” 

“ Ah!” Mildmay drew a deep breath of excitement, “if even 
a woman serve him, surely—’’ he checked himself, flushing scarlet. 
“T am discourteous ; pray you pardon me.” Then, as if eager to make 
amends for a careless word, he hurried on. “ Madam, you have 
done me the great honor to trust me. I will tell you all that I may of 
myself. You did jest concerning mine inheritance, yet ’tis true 
that in a year’s time I shall come to lands and moneys, and that 
mine uncle, who is of a most fanatical temper, is wholly determined 
that they shall be devoted unto the Parliament. But my sweet 
mother—who is now a saint in heaven—did train me to hold loyalty 
to the King above all things. I will perish ere my life and estate 
shall serve his enemies.” 

“Tt is right gallantly spoken,” but Mistress Campion, sitting 
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chin on hand, was scanning her companion with a questioning ex- 
pression. “ But how then did your uncle propose to use your life 
and lands?” 

“He would have made me wed—” began Mildmay, and went 
red and white in a breath. 

Comprehension, merriment, and sympathy chased one another 
across Mistress Campion’s face like cloud shadows over a lake. 
She put a hand on the other’s shoulder. 

“ Poor child,” she said, and then more softly still, “ poor little 
maid!” at which “ Master Mildmay ” lowered her head and broke he 
into a passion of tears. 

“ Ah, madam,” she sobbed when she had quieted herself a little, 
“beseech you, counsel me, you are wiser and braver far than I. 
Alack, how ill I have played the man.” 

“Much as sweet Imogen in the play-book,” smiled Mistress 
Joan. “ Now tell me, child, what is thy true name?” 

“My name is Millicent—Millicent Lucas,” returned the girl 
shamefaced, and did not see the sudden lift of her listener’s eye- 
brows. 

“ And is thy resolve pure loyalty? ’’ Mistress Campion pressed 
her questions relentlessly, “or art flying, like Imogen herself, to 
thy true love?” 

Millicent’s eyes flashed through her tears. 

“T have no true love, and if I had I would not seek him thus. 
But I will not be wee against my will and to an enemy of the King.” 

“ How now,” the elder woman mocked her very gently, “ hast 
never exchanged vows of love with any sweetheart? ” 

Millicent shook her head with a wistful smile. 

“ Never since I was a little wench of nine summers, and I 
trow my playfellow that called himself my knight and servant hath 
clean forgot my face and name. He is a man grown now, is Robin, 
and is fighting for the King. Your eyes mind me of his,” she ended 
abruptly. | 

“ Tell me of him,” suggested Mistress Campion, “ ’twill beguile 
our journey.” 

Nothing loth, Millicent began to tell of her childish days and ' 
of the comely and gallant boy who had been her playmate, and who 
had vowed to woo and win her when he should have come to man- 
hood. It was a pretty fantastic little romance she wove of little 
lad and maid together in the paneled rooms of an old manor house, 
together among the clipped yews and box hedges of its stately 
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garden, playing at rescuing knight and rescued princess, and dream- 
ing brave dreams of the days to be. | 

“ And now,” she ended with a sigh, “all is other: the King 
is captive, Robin is fighting afar—mayhap at sea with Prince 
Rupert—and I— ” she glanced down at her own slender figure and 
broke with girlish suddenness into laughter, ‘Oh, me, what shall 
I do with my doublet and hose?” 

“Child,” Mistress Campion made inconsequent answer, 
“ what shall I do with thee? Best it were I brought thee back to 
thine uncle’s care, thou foolish mummer; his harshness is like to 
be kind beside the harshness of life unsheltered. But I may not 
turn from my work—not even for thee, little Millicent.” 

Perhaps the touch of tenderness in the last words gave the girl 
courage; she caught at Mistress Campion’s gloved hand. 

“May I not follow you?” she pleaded. “I will be no 
hindrance: I have a store of gold. Only bid me not go forth 
alone!” 

“ Sweetheart, I go overseas,” returned Joan. “A boat waits 
me hard by, to bring me to Holland, mayhap, or to a ship of his 
Highness Prince Rupert, as chance shall serve. I may not take 
thee to such hazards.” ’ 

“ But you go,” protested Millicent. 

The coach slipped with a jar, and a low whistle sounded close 
at hand. 

“Tis a signal,” said Mistress Campion. “No time now to 
parley. Out with thee, child.” 

Millicent obeyed and her new-found friend followed, pausing 
only to snatch something from beneath the seat and hide it in her 
cloak. The girl felt her wrist grasped, and was drawn from the 
road into a thicket which skirted it, and so on to a narrow path 
which wound through seemingly impassable tangled woodland. 
The coach meanwhile went bolting on its way. The two wayfarers 
pressed on in silence, making towards the sea. At length the wood- 
land fell away somewhat, and they emerged on a bit of pasture 
land, dotted with bushes, and stretching out to the salt marshes 
which fringed the shore. Beyond, across a steel-bright stretch of 
water, a boat might be discerned, making slowly landward. The 
fugitives stood a moment to gather breath; then across the hush 
broke the sound of clanking arms and a voice raised in sharp com- 
mand. Mistress Campion lifted her head, intently listening; noth- 
ing could be seen across the barrier of oak and thorn. 
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“ Millicent,” she whispered, “ these are soldiers, and they fol- 
low me, not thee. I know thee brave; now is thy time to serve 
the King. Take this packet,” she pressed some folded papers into 
the girl’s hand, “ hide thee yonder, by that bush, and when I am 
gone hence hasten thou to the shore and wave this scarf thrice.” 
She drew from her breast a scarf of scarlet silk, slashed and stained. 
“ They will challenge thee ‘In whose name?’ answer: ‘King and 
Palsgrave.’ Quick child. God speed thee!” 

Millicent felt a burning kiss on her cheek and, the next instant, 
found herself crouching behind a knotted furzebush. Mistress 
Campion had vanished and the meadow lay in seeming solitude. 
Never through all her life did Millicent forget the scene she looked 
on then. The sun had shot a flood of light from beneath the brood- 
ing thunder clouds, and every outline and color showed with un- 
natural vividness. Close at the water’s edge grew a wild rose tree, 
every faintly tinted blossom distinct against the bronze and purple 
marsh and steel-gray water. Into the light and the shadow and the 
loneliness came two figures, soldiers of the Parliament by their 
orange scarfs, and halted for a reconnaissance. 

“Ts naught here?” said one of them heavily. 

“ Nay,” returned the other, a younger, shrewder looking man, 
“but mark the boat yonder, ’tis suspicious. Best report to the 
Captain.” 

As though summoned by the words, Mistress Campion stepped 
out from covert; Mistress Campion, but how changed! Her cloak 
was gone and her broad hat, and her hair hung in rings on her 
shoulders. The skirt of her camlet gown, too, was slashed from 
girdle to hem, so that it hung loose, not fettering her movements. 

“Here is what ye seek,” she said coolly, “will ye take me 
prisoner?” 

“ Yes, verily,” one of the Puritans stepped forward. A pistol 
cracked, he dropped on his face and lay still. His fellow sprang to 
avenge him, sword in hand. 

Through the brief, fierce fight that followed, Millicent knelt 
sobbing and shuddering, unable to look away. On the one hand, 
an armed man, wearing buff coat, breastplate and morion; on the 
other a woman’s form, in stained and rent camlet. The odds 
seemed foolishly, fatally heavy, yet when a choked cry rang out 
it was the soldier of the Parliament who uttered it. The Royalist’s 
sword had struck home above his enemy’s corselet and the mimic 
mélée was over. 
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“ Millicent,” called the victor softly, and the girl, in her boy’s 
trappings, stole out from her hiding place. “ Give the signal, as 
I bade thee,” and she waved the scarlet scarf, the colors of the 
King. 

Then “ Mistress Campion ” wiped and sheathed his sword, and 
took his companion’s hand in his, raising it to his lips. 

“ Millicent,” he said softly, “I went a-masquerading for the 
King’s sake, as didst thou. Shall we exchange disguise, and hence- 
forth be thou my love and lady and I thy servant? Come, yonder 
lieth a perilous safety: wilt share it with me?” 

The oar-strokes sounded nearer. Millicent looked from the 
boat on the wide water to the dead men close at hand, to their slayer 
in his tattered woman garments. 

“ Why am I not afraid?” she whispered. 

“Because thou didst plight me troth long years ago,” he 
answered, smiling. “ My little lady, dost not know Robin in his 
mummery? ” 

She raised her eyes to his and read the old comradeship and the 
new love there. 

“Come, my heart,” he whispered, “shall we go a-masking 
together ? ” 


THE HOLY SOULS. 
BY T. J. S. 


From that dark night of purifying pain, 
They beg of us the benison of prayers. 
Since prayer for them may God’s full advent gain, 


Haste ye the day when heaven shall be theirs. 





MOSTLY MOUJIK—A GLIMPSE OF THE RUSSIAN ARTEL 
AND KUSTARNUI. 


BY RICHARDSON WRIGHT. 


a00) N the heights above Fersoova we fell among artel- 
yi chiks. The hare track that skirts the Shilka Ridge 
( ht was too narrow at that point, and too slippery for 
SAXS7s59| our ponies and them to pass abreast. Besides, pas- 
GaSe sers-by on the Shilka Tralee are few—that 7 
sirable passers-by. Trans-Baikalia bears an unenviable reputation 
for brodjagi, the murderous vagrants and escaped convicts of Si- 
beria. But these strangers appeared harmless enough, despite their 
fearsome beards. 

They were fully a dozen—stalwart, middle-aged men led by 
an ancient of days bearing a kit of carpenter’s tools. Some had 
bulging sacks slung over their shoulders; some tea kettles dangling 
at their belts. All were poorly clothed—rude sheepskin tulups or 
great coats, gaudy red and blue work shirts, with tails flaunting 
above trouser tops, knee-high boots, and black sugarloaf sheep- 
skin hats. They were journeying up the river to Blagowestchensk 
to build a house, they said. Yes, we were right, they formed an 
artel, one of those communistic bands of workmen that comprise 
the nucleus of the Russian peasant industrial system. True to Rus- 
sian hospitality, they begged us to ride back to a clearing in the 
wood where a fire could be built and tea made. And there it was 
that we talked of artels and kustarnui, and all those unaccountable 
socialistic things that exist in the heart of oligarchic Muscovy. 

“So you are Americanski,” began the ancient after the manner 
of the peasant. “ Americanski...... A great country yours. I 
have a brother in Erie, Pennsylvania. I have a picture of him at 
home. He is getting very rich. Everyone gets rich in America.” 

“No, only a few are rich,” I hastened to assure him. “ The 
working people are mostly poor—and most everyone works.” 

“ And do they have artels?” 

“They have unions...... 

“No, artels, like we are. I have read of your unions. We 
can’t have them here. They’re not allowed.” He seemed to catch 
the look of confusion on my face and went on to explain. ‘We work 
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together, we men. We are a carpenters’ artel. When you want 
to build a house, you hire us. When you pay, you pay us. I take 
the money and pay the expenses and then we share up. I am the 
starosta.” 

He went on further to explain how the artel works, how it 
may be devoted to one trade or a part of one trade or to several 
trades, but the rule holds throughout that the members earn share 
and share alike. A leader known as the starosta is chosen, and 
upon him devolves the management of the band’s affairs. He 
arranges for passports, finds work, provides tools, materials and 
supplies, collects wages and distributes the profits equally. 

When he had finished and was sipping noisily the hot tea, we 
sat wondering where else on the globe was there such confidence 
in the honesty of a leader. Had we discovered Utopia here in the 
heart of Siberia? We let the question rest for a time, and satis- 
fied ourselves with asking if all the artels wandered about from 
place to place. 

“ Not all,” he said thoughtfully, “ but you meet us everywhere.” 
And he swept the horizon with an inclusive gesture. “On every 
road, on every farm, in every town and city from Vilna to Vladivos- 
tok you will find us. Even in the baron’s houses the servants form 
an artel; even the convicts and the exiles do the same. Some stay 
in one place, others just wander about from place to place, taking the 
work where they find it. Some get very rich. We are very poor.” 

The last he had said not in any spirit of discontent, but just 
as a statement of the fact. Riches and poverty alike come from 
God, the faithful Russian believes. 

“Your men must trust you,” we interposed. “ Workmen in 
America do not often trust their foremen as your men do.” 

He began to laugh and stroke his beard, for the compliment 
pleased him. 

“They aren’t like us, that’s why. We have learned to trust 
each other. Whom else can we trust?” 

He seemed as though he would have liked to pursue the sub- 
ject further, but well he knew the proverb that in Russia even the 
trees have ears, and being a wise man did not express to strangers 
his recalcitrant ideas. This much we were able to extract from 
him and his men—a fact the student of Russia and her history well 
knows—that the saving power of the Russian peasant, who com- 
prises eighty per cent of the population, lies in his ability to co- 
operate with his fellows, and his singular economic position. 
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“We have always been peasants,” the starosta went on naively. 
“And for four hundred years we were serfs, bound to the soil. 
We learned in those long years to help one another and to work to- 
gether. We could not trust our masters, because they did us wrong, 
so we clung together. A peasant is always a peasant.” 

“ Even to-day?” . 

“Yes, even to-day. Have you seen the names of the Duma 
members printed? There you will see them listed, each man ac- 
cording to his rank. Some are captains, some are merchants, and 
some peasants. We didn’t cease being peasants because we were 
freed. We ceased being slaves. We have been free now fifty 
years, but we still work together, because we still have enemies. 
That is why we have artels. You have unions—yes, I have read 
of them. Instead we have artels. Unions are national—all over 
the country, and those the government forbids here. But the artel 
is just a few—like we are.” 

He fell to his tea again, and we chatted with the other men, 
who with equal naiveté described the simple workings of their 
societies. To them it seemed that forming an artel was as natural 
as their breathing, and this seemed true of the entire orthodox 
peasant body. Over the vodka glasses, for example, a project is 
discussed, and forthwith an artel formed and a starosta elected. 
Next to no funds are required, some artels starting with as little 
capital as fifteen dollars. The work may be sweeping the streets, 
building houses, or, as in many sections, the development of the 
kustarnui, the cottage industries for which Russia has become 
famous of late years. 

As we went on our way down the trakt, the words of the 
starosta began to arrange themselves in their proper category. 
What he had said was the peasant view of the matter. Their power 
of codperation was due to the fact that they had been obliged for 
four centuries to cooperate that they might defend their all too-few 
rights. And not yet had they ceased being peasants, although they 
had been free men for half a century. 

Later in the journey we called upon the president of the local 
bank at Blagowestchensk, the New York of Siberia, a thriving town 
on the Amur that is truly American in many aspects. Having 
been in America, Gaspadrine Gordhon knew our institutions and 
spoke our tongue. To him we applied for the other side of the 
peasant’s story. Yes, our friends of the Shilka Trakt had been 
right, codperation had been born of class suffering. — 
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“ But you must make this distinction,” he said with emphasis. 
“ Whereas the peasant did suffer many things and is suffering them 
to-day, their masters were not altogether cruel. In no country is 
so much being done for the furtherance of the peasant’s in- 
terests. Have you seen the handicrafts of the peasants?” 

We mentioned places where we have seen them for sale, and 
the villages where they were being made. 

“Well then you know. They are born artists. And so long 
as they remain craftsmen, their work will be artistic. These cot- 
tage industries are only being heard of in the big world outside. 
London flocks to an exhibition of the wares. Paris goes wild over 
them. They bring large sums in New York. And yet the cottage 
industries of Russia have been going on aj generations. You 
used to have them in America.” 

“ A few exist to-day,” we assured him. “In Deerfield, an old 
town of the Connecticut Valley, and at Hingham, in Massachusetts, 
and in other places.” 

He smiled, though he tried to hide the scorn. 

“What would you say if I told you that there are eight to ten 
million people in Russia employed in cottage industries alone?” 

He let the figure settle in our minds, lit another cigarette, and 
went on in that thoughtful manner bankers the world over seem to 
have when they discuss economic matters. 

“ During the past twenty-five years Russia has seen an un- 
precedented growth of her urban industries. The factory hand had 
become an element to conjure with. Foreign capital and our 
national desire to foster home industries, furthered by a high tariff, 
have turned many cities into thriving manufacturing centres. Com- 
pare Moscow of twenty-five years ago with Moscow to-day. I re- 
member it. The growth has been wonderful! Peasants who used 
to live on their crops are flocking to the cities in winter. In sum- 
mer many are back on the farm again. The number of factory 
hands totals one and a half million, this not including Finland 
and Poland.” 

“You mean then that the cottage industries are falling off?” 

“ Quite the reverse, quite. Compare the figures—eight to ten 
million workers in the kustarnui to one and a half workers in the 
factories!’ No, the development of the kustarnui during the past 
three decades has been spontaneous and widespread through the 
Empire. Whole villages that used to depend on farming for their 
livelihood have now formed themselves into artels, and are work- 
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ing the full twelve months at these industries. Some farm half 
the year and work indoors the rest of the time. It is most as- 
tonishing.” 

“But how do you account for such a contradictory state of 
affairs?’’ we asked. “There is no denying that the peasant 
makes only a meagre living out of his crops, and when his crops 
fail he starves. If he goes to the city, there is work in the factory. 
He no longer has to bother his head about agrarian troubles. It 
is human nature to expect the factory element to overcome the 
native industrial element.” 

“Tt may be human nature, but it is not the Slav nature,” Mr. 
Gordhon replied slowly. ‘When you sound the depths of the 
Slav you will find that he exercises to a remarkable degree what 
might be called spiritual frugality. He is self-contained, just as 
Russia is self-contained. We were speaking of the cottage indus- 
tries. They are worked by artels. It is true that this power for 
codperation as shown in the artel, is due to the peasant’s having 
codperated for their own benefit through four centuries, but it is also 
true that the peasant has within himself many talents. He is 
primarily a farmer, a tiller of the soil, a man with the hoe. But 
he has learned many other arts. Though he is slow to learn them, 
years of training and years of necessity have taught him to develop 
his own natural talents.” 

“Then the knack for making things is not native with the 
peasant?” 

“ Partly yes, partly no. You must remember that while much 
has been written on the sufferings of the Russian peasant during 
his days of serfdom, little mention is made of the great good ren- 
dered him by his master. There are two sides to every story, and 
there are two sides to this. An honest and persistent effort was 
made by the nobility all over the empire to furnish employment 
for their serfs during those long winter nights and days when in- 
clement and frigid weather prevented their tilling the soil. Where 
else than Russia could you find such generosity? ” 

“Tt was done by slave owners in the Southern States of 
America,” I proffered the information. 

“T beg pardon, I did not know that. Well then you have an 
analogy. What some of your slave owners did, the serf owners 
here in Russia were doing. The negro and the peasant alike owe 
their knowledge of handicraft to their masters. Of course, there 
was their own innate gift for making things with the hands that 
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all people of the soil possess, and there was their mutual endeavor 
which has found expression in the artel. And there you have both 
sides of the story of the artel.” 

“The government is encouraging these cottage industries, of 
course.” 

“Yes, I was going to mention that.” He reached for a book 
behind his desk and ran his finger down a column of figures. 
“The report of the Department of Rural Economy shows that 
there are twelve technical schools teaching handicraft, that large 
sums were loaned the artels on long credit, and that the kustarnui 
stores and workshops were subsidized, the budget for this work 
amounting to over half a million roubles annually.” He glanced 
up from the book. “There is, in addition, the assistance ren- 
dered by the Zemstovs or local governments. They often act as 
middle men, supplying the raw materials and handling the finished 
product. Here you can see on the map just where the kustarnui 
are located.”” He unfolded the colored map and read us rapidly 
figures and facts. 

“The Governments of Moscow, Vladimir, Tver, Kostroma, 
Nijni Novgorod and Jaroslav is where they thrive especially. 
Though the products and the labor are widely diversified, the output 
falls into five groups: wood, metal and other minerals, leather and 
woven goods. Of these the largest and most important is the wood 
industry. One district supplies two thousand sleighs annually in 
addition to carts and other vehicles. Seven thousand tarantasses 
come from Vladimir alone each year. Kaluga with its two 
thousand and two hundred workmen and nine hundred shops turn 
out barrels. Eighty-seven villages of the Moscow Government 
make rude peasant painted furniture. One hundred and twenty 
shops in the same district are devoted to toys, employing two 
thousand peasants, and turning out each year a supply worth a 
quarter million dollars. In the Tver Government six thousand 
peasants make nothing but pump handles, whilst another two 
thousand are employed in extracting tar from the trees. It is 
reckoned that fully one hundred thousand men are engaged 
in making cart wheels in the various Great Russia villages. In the 
point of output, the woeden spoon is the largest. These painted 
and lacquered spoons are used all over the empire, and find a 
ready market in the Far East, China being the chief customer, 
with Persia as a close second. Fully a hundred million are made 
each year, most of them coming from the Vladimir and Kursk 
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Governments. To make a spoon often requires the labors of fifteen 
different artels—think of it fifteen artels, although for the poorer 
quality one man is sufficient. A good handicrafter can turn out one 
hundred and fifty of these a day. The bulk, however, goes through 
at least three separate processes, employing three artels. The profits 
for a worker rarely amount to more than twenty dollars a year. 

“ Bast and lime wood sandals worn by the peasantry generally 
come from the village of Simeonofka and the city of Nijni 
Novgorod, where, during a season of five months a rapid worker can 
finish four hundred pairs. Baskets are made principally in the dis- 
trict of Zwenigorod, and mats in Kostroma. Linen is woven at 
Jaroslav, and in most villages spinning wheels and distaffs are 
made. Tver is the main book country; in one town fifty-five per 
cent of the population being employed. At Tver three hundred 
and fifty workmen prepare annually forty thousand dollars worth 
of finished leather. 

“There, you see what staple articles are made. Those are 
only a few.” He swept the room with a gesture. “ Look at the 
finer arts. Peasant jewelry is made in fifty villages on the Volga 
in the Kostroma Government. Some of it is valuable indeed, much 
is cheap and tawdry. A secret process of gilding is employed, a 
process learned from the Tartars, it is said. The natives guard it 
jealously. In the same manner do the makers of icons guard their 
secret in the Government of Vladimir, which furnishes practically 
all the icons in Russia. A special process of mixing and grinding 
the paints to produce a glossy finish has been discovered. The na- 
tives draw and paint the religious figures after patterns handed 
down through generations. Few of them know the first elements 
of drawing, though their work lacks nothing in artistic effect. As 
in the making of spoons, the manufacturing of tcons employs 
several artels. 

“ Everywhere in the bazaars you see native pottery. To be 
sure, it is crude, but it has many redeeming elements, mainly its 
beauty of line and durability. Poltava and Viatka are the centres 
for the industry, some thirty thousand being employed, making an 
output valued at one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. The 
workers’ wages range from twenty-five roubles ($12.50) to one 
hundred a year. The making of locks is practically a monoply of 
the kustarnui. Pavlovo is the centre. The wages rarely go above 
two dollars a week.” 

“ But do these kustarnui artels employ only men? ” 
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“Oh, by no means. The women play a great part. Russian 
women of all classes are good housewives. They are constantly 
employed in sewing, embroidering and in some instances, weaving. 
This is no less true of the peasant housewife. In their hands the 
| weaving industry has become a business of first importance. When 
mi they do not work in.the home, they meet in the community work- 
shop or svietelka. The best linen comes from Jaroslav, Kostroma, 
Moscow and Vladimir, where fully sixty thousand families find 
employment. The wages are fifty copecks—twenty-five cents—a 
day. The peasant women of Vladimir make a specialty of em- 
broidering aprons, towels and table linen. At one time lace mak- 
ing was a thriving industry, but of late it has fallen into decay. 
The making of shawls and scarfs, limited to the Government of 
Orenburg, has shown a decided increase. The output is valued at 
seventy-five thousand dollars annually. 
| “ But you can see by these figures what I meant in saying that 
the kustarnui thrive. Many of these peasants live miles from the 
railroad and centres of civilization, most of them are underpaid 
and exploited by wily middlemen, and still the work is increasing 
yearly. And it will increase so long as the peasant in Russia main- 
tains his singular position in the social scale. Once he has learned 
the ways of what we term urban civilization, much of his artistic 
and handicraft ability will be lost.” 

We rose to go. We had long overstayed our time, even for 
a Russian banker, and hurried to the offices of an American Har- 
vester Company, whose representative had invited us to luncheon. 
i We found hira in the yard talking busily to a group of men. They 
were all respectably dressed. Some had fur coats and hats, though 
all wore high boots. One or two wore white collars and cravats. 
They were examining a harvester of the latest type with the name 
of an Illinois firm painted on its side, while the agent was showing 
them how it worked and answering their questions. 

When they had gone he came“in. “Not a bad morning’s 
& work,” he said, throwing off his coat. ‘‘ They bought two, and 
I’il get ’em to take another if they don’t look out. They’ve plenty 
of money.” 

i “ Looked prosperous enough,” we rejoined. 

“Why I guess that artel even has money in the bank,” he said. 
f “ Was that an artel?” 

“Surely, that’s the way they get it.” He smiled at me 
and said: “ Cooperation, my boy, cOoperation...... zi 
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07] OD be thanked for books! They are the voices of 
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the distant and the dead, and they make us heirs 
of the spiritual life of the past.” So wrote an 
eminent divine many years ago. We are so accus- 
tomed to books that we do not appreciate their 
worth, and we have possibly never reflected upon their value. The 
subject of books has two aspects—the material and the spiritual— 
and in this article we shall discuss both, first the material phase, 
and then we shall make a brief excursion into the higher realms and 
consider the spiritual aspect. 





A 


A book may be defined as a printed literary composition in 
many sheets. This is the book as we know it to-day; but in 
ancient times a book meant written compositions of every kind. 
The word book is from an old Teutonic term boks, meaning “ the 
beeches,” or tablets of beech-bark on which runes (old Norse 
characters) were cut or painted. The Latin word, Liber, whence 
comes the French livre, and our word “library” meant the inner 
bark of a tree; this name was later given to papyrus tissue (whence 
comes our word “ paper ”’) on account of its bark-like appearance. 
The word codex (our “code”’), still used in its Latin form for 
old texts, meant the trunk of a tree, then, wooden tablets, and sub- 
sequently, square volumes, used in lieu of scrolls. The Greek word 
bybles (from which “ Bible” is derived) was synonymous with 
papyrus; and modern usage clings to the same connection of ideas, 
for we speak of a “paper” being read before an audience. On 
the other hand, the words “ write,” “ inscribe ” and “ scripture ” are 
reminiscent of a time when all writing was done by scoring lines 
upon some hard substance. Thus, ancient writings can hardly be 
considered as books in the true sense of the term, though Macaulay 
somewhere facetiously writes of a young Assyrian architect who 
“ published a bridge and four walls in honor of the reigning eni- 
peror.” Assyrian and Babylonian “ books ” were inscribed on clay 
tablets with an iron stylus, producing a wedge-shaped or cuneiform 
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(arrow-shape) character. Some of these characters were so small 
that they could be read only with a magnifying glass—possibly a 
ball of crystal. The clay on which the inscription was made was 
baked to give it tenacity. Some of these tablets are to be seen 
in the British Museum; they contain the history of the old civi- 
lization. Excavations by archeological societies are constantly 
bringing to light new discoveries; and it is believed that ultimately 
we shall have a perfect history of the cradle-land of civilization. 
Quite. recently a discovery was made under the auspices of the 
American Archeological Society of a “library” which, so it is 
claimed, contains confirmatory evidence of the Mosaic record. It 
is somewhat of a paradox, however, that though our civilization is 
a direct heir of Babylonian culture, our books are the progeny of 
Egyptian civilization; and an unbroken sequence can be maintained 
from the books we use to-day to the “ papyrus-prisse ” (more than 
two thousand years old). This contains the still older composition, 
Maxims of Ptah-Hotep, regarded as the oldest book in the world, 
dating probably from 2500 B. c. 

Papyrus, owing to its fineness, decayed very quickly; hence, 
for the transcription of laws and other public uses, it was set aside 
for a more durable material-parchment. Parchment is prepared 
goat, sheep or calf skin, and is one of the most valuable writing 
materials in existence. It gets its name probably from Eumenes 
of Pergamus, the founder of the celebrated library of a city in 
Mysia, Asia Minor. To prepare parchment for use, the skin of 
the young animal—goat, calf or sheep—is first shorn of its wool; 
it is then steeped in lime and stretched on a wooden frame, and its 
face scraped with a half-round knife. It is then powdered with 
chalk, scraped again, and then smoothed with pumice stone. Parch- 
ment was costly, but durable; it could be used for many writings. 
When a writing had outlived its usefulness, it was rubbed off, or in, 
and new writing was made upon it. As the old writing left the out- 
line of its characters, the new was written crosswise to the old, so 
that any imperfectly erased words should not show through it. A 
parchment on which a second or third writing was made is known 
as a “ palimsest ”’ (derived from the Greek word palimsestos, mean- 
ing ‘scraped again”). 

In addition to papyrus, skins and clay, some of the ancients 
used metals of various kinds, wood, wax, ivory and leaves; it is 
hard to mention any common smooth-faced material which they did 
not use. Wooden books were common amongst the Romans and 
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Greeks; part of one containing the laws of Solon was preserved 
at Athens till the first century. For the more important pur- 
poses, such as the inscription of laws and edicts, the Greeks em- 
ployed (before the use of parchment became general) ivory, bronze 
and similiar substances. For ordinary purposes the Romans used 
tabule. or pugillaria (sheets covered with wax), to be written on with 
a stylus. Those who have read Cardinal Wiseman’s Fabiola will 
remember these accessories of the Roman household. Two of these 
pugillaria, of date 169 A. D., were discovered in Transylvania in the 
mid-nineteenth century, and one of them is preserved in the Museum 
of Florence. In the library of the University of Gottingen is pre- 
served a Bible of palm-leaves to the number of five thousand three 
hundred and seventy-six. Some years ago there was found among 
the Kalmuck Tartars a collection of books made of long, narrow 
leaves of varnished bark, written in black ink on a white ground. 

The shape of wooden and metal books, waxen and ivory, was 
square; but the thin, flexible papyrus was too liable to “ dog’s-ear ” 
and tear from handling, so that a method was adopted for their 
preservation, which has left traces on our modern book terminology 
—rolling sheets on wooden cylinders, similarly to a mounted map. 
They were written on one side only, fastened together at the edges, 
and glued or otherwise attached to the roller, which was called 
kulindros (cylinder) in Greek, and volumen (in Latin). Hence 
our word “volume.” We still speak of a piece of writing as a 
“scroll.” Some of the scrolls of early days were of huge size; 
and there are specimens of Egyptian scrolls still in existence which 
measure forty yards. The inconvenience of consulting such 
enormous sheets, and the consequent injury to them, caused the 
breaking up of lengthy scrolls into sections or “ tomes” (from the 
Greek tomein, to cut), one of these making a roll or volume. The 
volume was read by unrolling the scroll to expose successively the 
sheets “ paging” (things fastened together). From this is de- 
rived our word page. The title of the volume was generally written 
in red on fine parchment and pasted on the outside. Great atten- 
tion was given to ornamentation of the title page; and sometimes 
the entire volume was perfumed. The poet Martial alludes to this 
when he says: “ When the page smells of cedar and royal purple.” 

The custom of perfuming books existed even in quite modern 
times; it was common in the sixteenth century. On a certain oc- 
casion the University of Cambridge presented some volumes to 
Queen Elizabeth, but previous to the event Lord Burleigh in- 
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structed the vice-chancellor of the university “to regard that’ the 
books had no savor of spike” (spikenard—to which her mAjesty 
had an aversion). Great care was taken by the ancients 40 pre- 
serve their volumes from decay or deterioration. The ea 
kept their rolls in jars holding nine or ten each, while the Romans 
preserved theirs in canisters which were often of costly workman- 
ship. The transition from scrolls to codices, or square books, seems 
to have taken place when the ancients adopted vellum instead of 
tablets of ivory or bronze; but the name codex is still retained for 
the more important ancient manuscripts, such, for example, as the 
Biblical codices, the Codex Alexandrinus, the Codex Vaticanus, 
etc. Books are of various sizes and shapes; the size depending on 
the paper from which it is made. In early times copyists—there were 
no printers in those days—made up their books by folding four, 
five or six sheets, placing one within the other, making quires or 
“ gatherings ” of eight, ten or twelve leaves, known respectively as 
quaternions, quinterns and sexterns. Only one side of the sheet was 
written on. These terms were later abbreviated to 4to, 8vo and 
12mo; and when machinery made it possible to print a larger num- 
ber of pages at one time, there were added the terms 16mo, 24mo 
and 32mo. ‘These terms still survive. When a sheet of paper for 
printing is folded once, we get a folio; folded twice, a quarto; folded 
four times, an octavo; folded six times, a duodecimo, and so on. 
Among books there are giants and dwarfs just as among ourselves. 
The British Museum has both the largest and the smallest book in 
the world. The former is an atlas, of the fifteenth century, 
measuring seven feet high, capable of concealing a tall man within 
its covers. It has a binding and clasp which make it look as solid 
as the walls of the room in which it is preserved. The other is 
a “ bijou ” almanac less than an inch square, bound in red morocco, 
easily carried in the finger of a lady’s glove. There are some books 
in the Escurial (called by Spaniards “the eighth wonder of the 
world”) which measure six by four feet. The Escurial is a 
veritable treasure-house of books, amongst its treasures being a 
copy of the Gospels of St. John, on vellum, which dates from the 
fifth century. In the Louvre, Paris, the “ Antiquity’ volumes of 


the Napoleonic Description de l’Egypte are thirty-seven and one- 
half inches high. Hoepli’s Divina Commedia of Dante is less than 
two and one-half by two and one-half inches; and Pickering’s 
edition of Tasso measures three and one-half inches high by one 
and three-fourths wide. 
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Were books numerous before the invention of printing? If 
so, says an American author, the labors of the writers must have 
been very painstaking, and they are deserving of the eternal grati- 
tude of book-lovers. We are possibly not in possession of one- 
tenth part of the standard works which were once classical in Greece 
and Rome. Out of the one hundred and forty books which Livy, the 
Roman historian, wrote, only thirty-five are now extant. Varro, the 
most learned of the Romans, is known to have written several hun- 
dred volumes, of which only two have come down to us; while of 
the number composed by Diodorus Siculus, only fifteen are extant. 
The Goths, Vandals, Iconoclasts and Saracens all conspired for the 
destruction of ancient libraries. The Caliph Omar, in 632, or- 
dered the destruction of the famous library of Alexandria, said to 
have contained seven hundred thousand volumes. Later, in France, 
the Huguenots burned the famous library of St. Benedict-sur-Loire, 
with its five thousand manuscript volumes. In Germany during the 
“ Peasants’ War” tens of thousands of manuscript volumes were 
destroyed; and the great library of Munster, one of the most 
famous in all Germany, was destroyed by the Anabaptists. 
Hence, the works now extant are but imperfect witnesses to the 
gigantic labors spent in making and preserving knowledge, art, 
science and culture from oblivion by the protecting hand of books. 

For centuries following the dismemberment of the Roman 
Empire, the making of books was confined to the monastic institu- 
tions, where learned scribes laboriously transcribed the works of the 
old authors. Each monastery had its scriptorium, or writing place, 
for those who were thus employed; and transcription was the chief 
occupation of the monks during the hours allotted to manual labor. 
Some of the larger monasteries employed as many as twelve copy- 
ists. The monks were not only copyists, they were illuminators 
and binders as well. Some of the old monastic productions are 
marvels of artistic skill; and the illumination and binding of these 
columns are the cynosure of artistic eyes. We have nothing in 
modern times so artistically wrought as the volumes which have 
come down to us from the period which certain historians mis-call 
“ The Dark Ages.” The Irish monks excelled in the art of illumina- 
tion; and several specimens of their marvelous productions are still 
extant. The most remarkable work is The Book of Kells, preserved 
in Trinity College, Dublin. This is a copy of the Four Gospels 
in Latin; and for beauty of execution no other book in existence 
can compare with it. It is written on vellum, and dates, probably, 
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from the seventh century. The Book of Armagh, containing, 
among other things, a life of St. Patrick, and a complete copy of 
the New Testament, is almost as beautifully written as The Book 
of Kells. It was finished in 807 by the scribe Ferdonach of 
Armagh; it is also to be found in Trinity College. The Book of 
MacDurnan, The Book of Durrow, and the Stowe Missal of the 
same period are also of remarkable workmanship. When one re- 
flects that all these were written by hand in the most perfect style 
(every letter is perfectly shaped), it is easy to realize how much 
time and effort these works must have cost. But the works of the 
monks was not of a mercenary nature; it was a labor of love. Even 
bishops did not disdain to make books; and we are told that Os- 
mund, Bishop of Salisbury (eleventh century), copied and bound 
books with his own hand. Still later, one of the most remarkable 
of medizval writers—Thomas a Kempis (author of The Imitation 
of Christ)—did similar work; he was an indefatigable copyist of 
books. In one of his discourses (Concio 20) he says: “ Verily, 
it is a good work to transcribe the books which Our Lord loves, 
by which knowledge of Him is diffused, His precepts taught, and 
their practice inculcated.” 

Books were highly valued in early times; and it was difficult 
to obtain them. A story told of St. Columba (Columbkille) proves 
how highly they were prized. Columba when on a visit to his former 
teacher, Finnian—abbot of Moville—had surreptitiously made 
a copy of Finnian’s Psaltery (Catach). When Finnian had learned 
of Columba’s action, he claimed the copy as his property, and in 
order to gain possession of it appealed the case to Diarmid, the 
High-King of Ireland. Diarmid decided against Columba; and 
the decision led to a very disastrous sequel. A bloody battle was 
fought, and Diarmid was forced to flee. In consequence of this 
the Synod of Teilte excommunicated Columba. The excommuni- 
cation was subsequently removed, but a penance was laid upon 
Columba, that he should convert as many heathens as there were 
Christians slain in the encounter with Diarmid. He therefore left 
his native shore and became the Apostle of the Scots, founding the 
monastery of Iona, famous in Scottish song and story. The Catach 
has ever been held in the highest veneration by the Irish people. 
It was wont to be carried by the O’Donnells in battle. What remains 
of the copy, together with the casket that contains it, is now in the 
National Museum, Dublin. 

Books were so valuable in former times that every possible 
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precaution was taken to preserve them from injury and loss; they 
were protected by special statutes; were subject of grave nego- 
tiations, and not infrequently solemnly bequeathed by testament. 
They were sometimes chained to reading desks and shelves, lest 
they should be stolen. This custom was almost universal, and 
even as late as 1750 a “chained” library might be seen at All 
Saints’ Church, Hereford, England. And to-day the chained 
volume is to be seen even in the cities of America. But these 
chained volumes have no literary value; they are the directories 
found in drug stores. Books were lent only to the high orders, 
and ample pledges were demanded for their return. Even as late 
as 1471, Louis XI., King of France, was obliged by the Faculty 
of Paris to deposit valuable security in order to obtain the loan of 
the works of Rhasis, an Arabian physician. Books were very 
costly; and it is recorded that Alfred the Great (founder of the 
University of Oxford) gave eight hides of land (about five thou- 
sand acres) for a single book. The Countess of Anjou gave two 
hundred sheep for a book of homilies. Even to-day, some books 
are “ worth their weight in gold.” A recent writer (Lang, author 
of The Library) tells of one hundred books which are valued at 
two hundred thousand dollars, or two thousand dollars a volume. 
He mentions a sale where thirty thousand dollars was paid for two 
books. Many such books of course are manuscripts. Shea, in his 
History of the Catholic Church in the United States, has an inter- 
esting paragraph on this subject. He writes: “A remarkable 
monument of patience and industry exists in the compilation of 
two missals in manuscript by a Father Schneider, an early mis- 
sionary in eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey, so as to have a 
missal at different stations, and thus lighten the load which he 
was obliged to carry on his missionary tours. Poverty made it 
impossible for him to obtain the requisite supply; but his patience 
supplied the want. One of these is in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion—a volume six inches wide, seven and one-half inches long, 
and an inch thick, the handwriting clear and beautiful.’’? 


II. 

Above and beyond the material value of books, there is a 
higher aspect which we term the spiritual, to which the former is 
subordinate, just as in the human microcosm the body is the agency 
of the mind; and books, after the grace of God which flows to 

*Vol. ii, pp. 65, 67. 
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us through the channels of prayer and the sacraments, are the 
vehicles by which truth, the pabulum of the mind, is acquired 
ordinarily. To emphasize this assertion we need but recall the 
names of St. Augustine and St. Ignatius Loyola. The conversion 
of the former came through the random reading of passages in the 
New Testament, whilst St. Ignatius was diverted from a military 
career by the reading of the Lives of the Saints. . Error too, alas! 
finds its way to the mind through the medium of books ; and reading, 
which made saints of Augustine and Ignatius, made fiends of Trop- 
ham and Rachvol, and outcasts of Renan and Loisy. Hence it is 
nearly an axiom that “ people will not be any better than the books 
they read.” A well-known author (Proal) says: “ Books are the 
greatest blessing, and also the greatest curse of mankind.” Paul 
Bourget in the preface to his Essays on Psychology says: “ There 
is not one of us who, looking into his conscience, will not recognize 
that his entire action was the result of reading this or that book.” 
In one of Georges Sands’ books the heroine speaking of a volume 
says: “You have changed my life; you must now change my taste.” 
The old adage: “ Tell me your company and I shall tell you what 
you are,” is nowhere so applicable as in the domain of books. 
Books are the embodiment of the literature of the ages; and 
the greatest fact in history is the influence of literature on civili- 
zation; it has ever been the moulder and modeler of national and 
social life. The people which had the most prominent part in this 
work was the nation of the Greeks, to whom, we are told, the edu- 
cation of the intellect of man was intrusted by Divine Providence, 
so that, when the time should come for the spiritual training of his 
soul, the less noble work of intellectual advancement would not 
interfere with Divine teaching.2 “The world,” says Newman, 
“was to have certain intellectual teachers, and no others; Homer, 
and Aristotle, with the poets and philosophers who circle round 
them, were to be the schoolmasters of all generations, and Homer 
was invested with the office of forming the young minds of Greece 
to noble thoughts and bold deeds. But his work did not cease with 
those young minds; his words lived when the Grecian heroes lay 
stretched silent on the battle plain, or when their ashes were mingled 
with those of the funeral pyre on which they were burned.”* ‘“ The 
Greek language,” says Mrs. Browning,* “was a stronger intel- 
lectual life than any similar one which has lived in breath of 
articulate speaking man and survived it..... Wonderful it is to look 


2Gladstone, Primer of Homer, p. 140. ®Idea of a University. 
*Essays on the Greek Poets, p. 11. 
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back fathoms down the great past—thousands of years away— 
where whole generations lie unmade to dust—where the sounding 
of their trumpets and the rushing of their scythed chariots...... 
are more silent than the dog breathing at our feet, or the fly’s paces 
on our window pane; and yet from the silence we feel words that 
rise up like smoke-words uttered ‘in excellent low voices’ but 
audible and distinct even to our own times...... It is wonderful to 
look back and listen! ” 

“To-day the voice of Homer in his great epic, the Iliad, is 
still heard. His tones, with that enduring vitality of his nation, 
rise, clear and strong, above the hush of the past. As we go down 
the hill of ages, the Z:neid of Vergil seems but the woodland that 
sends back the echo of the J/iad reversed...... Thus Greek thought 
moulded the Latin mind; but the onward march of Homer’s intel- 
lect is not yet brought to a halt. The inspiration of the great 
Catholic Dante was drawn from Vergil, whom, in person, Dante 
took as his guide through the wild glooms of the Inferno. From 
all three Milton gathered the materials for his Paradise Lost, and 
thus we see how one of the great stones in the pyramid of English 
literature comes indirectly from a Greek source. The influence of 
Greek literature on modern thought is everywhere felt, and is grow- 
ing more visible. But as in Greek thought there were the higher 
and the lower elements, so we have in our day some writers who 
cull from it what is noble, and others who gather what is base. 
These latter, taking what their depraved tendencies urged them to 
seek and coloring it with a degraded pencil, pass it upon the world 
as the ideal Greek thought and Greek art. The ideals of the 
Greeks, even in their ignorance of things supernal, were lofty; 
we have but to think of Homer, Sophocles and Plato to be con- 
vinced of this. But in our days we find that the pure stream has 
been polluted by the stream of sensualism, directed by Swinburne, 
Rossetti, and their nameless school.”’® 

Thus we realize the influence of literature on the ages. Then 
if we wish to know the special characteristics of any particular 
epoch, we find it embodied in its literature. As with national life, 
so it is with the individual. We are a reflection of what we read: 


Dreams, books, are each a world; and books, we know 
Are a substantial world both pure and good; 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 

Our pastimes and our happiness will grow. 


5O’Connor, Reading and the Mind, pp. 17, 18. 
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“ Books,” says Channing, “ give to all who will faithfully use 
them the society, the spiritual presence, of the best and the greatest 
of our race. No matter how poor I am; no matter though the 
prosperous of my own time will not enter my obscure dwelling; if 
the sacred writers will enter and take up their abode under my roof; 
if Milton will cross my threshold to sing to me of Paradise, and 
Shakespeare to open to me worlds of imagination and the workings 
of the human heart, and Franklin to enrich me with his practical 
wisdom, I shall not pine for want of intellectual companionship.” 
As social animals we are in need of companionship; and we may al- 
ways have the companionship of books. But these must be of the 
best. As the body is nourished by the food we eat, so is the mind 
nourished by the books we read. As we would not eat decayed 
fruit or spoiled beef, neither should we read anything except the 
best. “In books,” says Ruskin, “it is possible for us to choose 
our friends, and from the very best of the earth, and afford society 
continually open to us, of people who will talk to us as long as we 
like, whatever our rank or occupation, talk to us in the best words 
they can choose, and with thanks if we listen to them. And this 
society, because it is so numerous and gentle and can be kept wait- 
ing around us all day long, not to grant audience, but to gain it— 
kings and statesmen lingering patiently in those plainly-furnished 
ante-rooms (our bookshelves), we make no account of that com- 
pany—perhaps never listen to a word they would say all day long.” 
Just think of it! That company is just as willing to talk to us 
as to the most distinguished man or woman on earth. We can be 
with them to-day, to-morrow and all days. They are never im- 
patient with us, they never refuse to repeat over and over again the 
things we want them to say, they will say it to us to-day and to- 
morrow just as patiently. 

There is another phase of the influence of books, especially on 
youthful minds, which is paramount. Books shape our lives and 
character. If the book teach us what is evil, corruption ensues; 
if it teach us what is spiritually wholesome, our lives are ennobled. 
The youthful mind is a veritable picture gallery—a gallery which is 
indestructible. Every impression received is fixed upon the mind 
by a psychological process analogically similar to the fixing of an 
image on a photographic plate, with this difference, that the photo- 
graphic plate is destructible, whereas mental impressions are fixed 
indelibly; they last unto eternity. This mental picture is ever 
influencing our thoughts, which find concrete form in actions. This 
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fact is attested by Holy Writ, for we read in the Book of Proverbs: 
“ As a man thinketh, so is he.” It is unhappily too true that evil 
impressions are the most assertive, for “man is prone to evil.” 
We can furnish proofs innumerable of men and women who, in after 
life, bitterly bewailed their youthful indiscretions in reading. No 
age has witnessed such a flood of unwholesome reading as the 
present. The press, which at its inception was hailed by Pontiffs 
as “the greatest blessing of Providence in the natural order,” 
has become the Moloch of modern life. It is pouring forth a 
stream of literature from polluted sources. It may not be so gross 
as that of other days, but it is more deadly, and more subtle. 

What then shall we read? This is a question to which a 
definite answer cannot be given. The choice rests with the in- 
dividual. ‘‘ What is one man’s meat, may be another’s poison.” 
“ Before selecting,’ says Brother Azarias, a man whose name is 
dear to everyone who browses in literary fields, “ draw the line be- 
tween the literature of the hour, that is so much foam upon the 
current of time, flecking its surface for a moment and passing away 
into oblivion, and the literature which is a possession for all time, 
whose foundations are deeply laid in human nature, and whose 
structure withstands the storms of adversity and the eddies of 
events...... The reading of strong and terse writing fires the soul 
and strengthens the intellect; the reading of emasculated books 
will make emasculated intellects...... The best reading is that 
which tends to growth of character as well as intellectual develop- 
ment. Every good book dealing with human life in its broader 
phases has that effect...... We Catholics should read books that 
are prepared for the culture of our spiritual sense. They remind 
us of our last end; they probe our consciences and lay open before 
us our failings, frailties and shortcomings; they reveal to us the 
goodness and mercy of God, the life, passion and merits of our 
Redeemer, the beauty and holiness of the Church; they teach us 
how to prepare for the profitable reception of the sacraments; they 
place before us for our model and imitation the ideal Christian 
life. They rebuke our sins, they soothe our anxieties; they 
strengthen our resolves. With such friends we should become very 
intimate.” 




















WHITE EAGLE. 
BY L. P. DECONDUN. 


XII. 
Paris, August, 1913. 

Fa HAT could I say and what could I think, Reginald dear, 

after reading over and over the long epistle I re- 
ceived from you on Thursday morning? The con- 
fused scribble I sent off then cannot be called a letter, 
and now I am gathering what sense I can to write 
intelligently. You see, I had begun so gradually to be- 
lieve in your early return that to hear of its having been put back 
over the proposed year, was a great shock to me. But I understand 
your motives, and I acknowledge that your decision is the only possi- 
ble one; only this does not remove the pain; and the first minutes 
after a sharp blow leave most of us very sore and very small. So 
you must make allowances. 

Besides it fell on me as a “ bolt from the blue.” At breakfast 
everyone was merry, and had teased us about our expedition of the 
previous evening—Maryiia having treacherously revealed my fits of 
terror. Her choice of the soirée’s programme for Mademoiselle 
Zulma’s benefit had even brought a humorous twinkle to the Prince’s 
eyes, though no amount of chaff could disconcert her. She received 
it all with the utmost composure, and only when she stood up from 
the table did she condescend to express her feelings by one famous 
line: “Je le ferais encore si j'avais a le faire.’ Upon which she was 
clapped “ from the stage” by everyone of us. 

Then the Prince was summoned to the telephone, and came back 
to say that Max and Willie R had arrived by an early train; 
adding pleasantly that he had persuaded them to give us most of their 
spare time. They were both coming to dinner, and Max would call 
in the afternoon to see me. Why me particularly, I had wondered. 
But the wonder soon vanished as the letters were brought up and 
yours was among them. Well! you know what followed, since I went 
straight to my room and wrote to you there and then; but afterwards 
I had not the courage to join the others. I took a book for ap- 
pearance’s sake and sat on my balcony. There, so high up as to be 
nearly level with the roofs across the comparatively silent avenue, I 
listened vaguely, but with a heavy heart to the distant traffic. My dis- 
appointment was so keen that I was not trying to master or measure 
it; I remained passive while my mind kept registering unimportant 
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faets. I noticed that the cupola of the Invalides was retaining fewer 
patches of gold than I had thought; that most of the fashionable 
houses opposite were empty and silent, their iron shutters tightly 
closed. Two concierges were chatting at one of the portes-cochéres 
over some news in the papers, one leaning on a broom, the other 
reading and gesticulating. A cat was crossing the street cautiously 
twenty yards from them, and keeping a wary eye on the pair. 

I could not say how long I sat in my retreat; I did not even 
hear a knock at my door, and I started guiltily when a hand was laid 
on my shoulder. 

“Oh, Helena!” I said, “ you startled me, child.” 

“Yes, I know; one never hears anything on a balcony. But 
(her gentle clear eyes shone with a glad light) I bring you good 
tidings.” 

What could have been good tidings to me then? Yet I man- 
aged to smile. 

“ What is it?” I asked. “ Has Maryfia—?” 

“Tt is nothing about Maryfia. Count Klonowicz is much better 
to-day. Basylii says that, with God’s help, all will be well with him. 
Come, Prince Lowinski is in the library; he has just brought us the 
news.” 

I pushed back my chair and followed the girl; grateful for the 
event, but more grateful still for the fact that in spite of my selfish- 
ness and sorrow, I felt able to “rejoice with those who rejoiced.” 

We found everybody in the library. The Prince was sitting by 
the side of his desk; Maryfia who had only come in with Madame 
Stablewska, was, with her hat still on, leaning against the mantel- 
piece. Nancy and Madame Stablewska had drawn their chairs nearer, 
the latter was taking off her gloves absently. 

“ Now,” the Prince was saying, “ there is no doubt left; Stanislaw 
Klonowicz’s memory is improving in an irregular but sure manner. 
He is beginning to connect what he hears with facts and people. Not 
definitely, perhaps, but the connection exists. This morning after go- 
ing through several articles of the newspapers—which so far he has 
read daily without comprehension—he stopped to ask whether we did 
not mention to him that East and West Galicia had decided to join 
forces. Asa matter of fact, since February last, we have spoken in his 
presence of the settlement between the Poles and the Ruthenians; 
but we had given up hope of seeing him grasp the point.” 

“Father, dear,” interrupted Maryfia, “do you forget that these 
political events must be Greek to Mrs. Camberwell and Miss 
O’Dwyer?” 

The Prince quickly raised his eyes. ‘‘ Why! Yes, I suppose so,” 
he remarked hesitatingly. “I—” 
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“One moment,” said Helena, “I have some newspaper cuttings 
here, and they will tell more than long explanations. I keep most of 
them.” 

And as the Prince waited, smiling, she took several slips from 
a thick leather-bound album and handed them to Nancy and to me. 
I am not sure that we understood the importance of several of them; 
but the following one is in English and the circumstances alluded to 
are quite clear. 

THE POLES AND THE RUTHENIANS. 


“Prince Paul S. R., Polish agent, Liverpool: The question of 
Polo-Ruthenian relations having attracted public attention through 
articles in the Times, the Catholic Times and other papers, and the 
matter having been brought into prominence by Count B——’s journey 
to Hungary, it is my duty as an officially recognized Polish agent, and 
as the President of the National and International League of the 
Friends of Poland, to bring to the knowledge of the English public the 
following information: Peace was declared between the Polish nation 
and the Ruthenians on the fourteenth of last month to the great regret 
of Prussia and Russia! These two countries have encouraged and arti- 
ficially kept up enmity between the Poles and Ruthenians, since union 
must prove unfavorable to Prussia’s and Russia’s ambitions. On the 
fourteenth of February the long period of artificially-nourished enmity, 
fortunately, came to an end, and the Poles and Ruthenians have joined 
hands. They have carried unanimously the new electoral law for the 
provincial Galician Diet. Although this law does not establish 
universal suffrage, yet power has been transferred to the small land- 
holders, and the act is the most democratic of all such measures in 
the Austrian dominions. After the division the Poles and the 
Ruthenians fraternized, a fact which is of the greatest importance for 
the future of Poland as well as of the whole of Europe, for a new 
and very strong power will be the outcome of the understanding that 
has been reached.” 

The last lines at all events struck Nancy and me forcibly: “A 
fact which is of the greatest importance for the future of Poland;” 
and again: “for a very strong power will be the outcome of this 
understanding.” 

“Why!” observed Nancy when she had read it twice (she is too 
thoroughly Irish not to throw herself heart and soul into other people’s 
interests), “this is capital. It looks like the thin end of the wedge, 
does it not?” 

“Tt may be so,” answered Prince Lowinski, “ particularly as we 
intend to make use of every opportunity.” 


*The date on which this paragraph was published by the Catholic Times was 
March 13, 1914. (P. R.) 
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“But you see, Miss O’Dwyer,” he went on, “there is more to 
handicap us than Russia, Prussia or Hungary, there is a new spirit 
of atheistic Socialism which is trying to raise its head even in Poland. 
Now, no one among the Poles is more willing than the old scattered 
aristocracy to adopt and push forward all beneficial social laws in our 
fight for freedom; but we want them based on the Christian policy 
of Leo XIII. This means that, besides our other difficulties, we have 
to measure ourselves against the destroying, hissing dragon which is 
invading Europe. Happily,” concluded the Prince, with a humorous 
glance, “ there seems to be a fair number of ardent young ‘Michels’ 
among our new generation.” 

“ Which implies,” I ventured, “that you are confident of success 
in the long run?” 

But at this Prince Lowinski shook his head thoughtfully. 

“ My dear Mrs. Camberwell,” he said, “‘ this depends altogether on 
what you call ‘success.’ If you mean raising once more a free king- 
dom of Poland, God alone could answer on that point; though every 
born Pole, worthy of the name, treasures this almost senseless hope 
in the depths of his heart—even J do so. But our chief aim, at 
present, is to win for every man of our race the right to exist; not 
as a crushed, starving serf, but as a human being, free to think, and 
choose, and follow his conscience and his religion in liberty. We 
know that it may seem a difficult task in the Tsar’s dominions, but 
I must say this: In our case, whether or no we openly regain our 
prerogatives, our struggle for them is in itself a victory. It keeps 
our hearts beating, and the first necessity to secure a future is to pre- 
serve life. 

“ As to this life of our land which every effort of ours tends to 
perpetuate,” he added slowly, “ it is not for us to say what place it is 


to hold in the eternal plans. It belongs to the Giver to do what He - 


will with His Own. Perhaps (the Prince looked dreamily at a long 
streak of sunshine on the wall oposite), perhaps it is still meant for 
‘the leaven which a woman takes and mixes in three measures of 
flour.’” 

He paused unconsciously, but none of us broke the silence. After 
a moment he went on. 

“Tt is striking, is it not, how history shows us the mysterious 
way these things happen. Here we have a handful of Christians, poor, 
helpless and hunted; they are plunged into the corruption of the huge 
Roman Empire, and three hundred years later rise up strong and 
sustaining. Or take Ireland, ‘Insula sanctorum et doctorum,’ crushed 
under masses of errors, of injustice and blood, obliged to spread afar 
in poverty and sorrow, yet the dough is rising: England is reawaken- 
ing to the old Faith, and America is on the way to lift up the standard 
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of Catholicism to wonderful heights. No, I don’t think it is pride 
which makes me look on faithful Catholic Poland also as on a particle 
of that ‘leaven’ of the Kingdom of God. We have been pressed and 
hidden into the depth of schism and heresy, therefore it is but our 
duty to throb and heat, and, by every wish, every deed, every drop of 
our blood, if need be, to force the tremendous mass to rise. 

“Oh! it may take many more generations to suffer, and bleed, and 
weep, before Eastern Europe kneels again at the feet of Peter; and 
Poland may never quite emerge in an earthly triumph. That is God’s 
secret; but—(and here the Prince stood up in all his virile strength )— 
but it may happen, because the nations are earthly things whose fidelity 
must be rewarded in this world, since in the other—are we not told 
so?—there will be neither Jews nor Gentiles, Romans nor Persians!” 

He stopped, smiled a little and walked to the window; then he 
turned round. 

“T must really apologize,” he said with his simple yet dignified 
manner, “ for keeping you here, ladies, listening to the dreams of an 
old idealist.” And as both Nancy and I protested: “ Yes, yes, it 
is sO; sometimes, dreams carry one away beyond the limits of con- 
sideration. Besides, some of us Poles are shocking medievalists; we 
would scarcely object to seeing two-thirds of our men enter the battle- 
field with sword or pen, and the rest storming heaven in convents and 
monasteries.” 

“ What! a whole third of the men?” exclaimed Helena laughing. 

The Prince smiled silently. He looked at Maryfia, who was 
gazing with sightless eyes through the window. As she felt his glance 
she turned to him. 

“We are willing to give the same choice to women,” he was 
saying. 

She too, smiled; an amused gleam shooting from under her lower- 
ing lids. “Let us hope they may be grateful,’ she answered play- 
fully. Then she picked up her gloves to go and to get ready for 
luncheon. 

It was about three o’clock when Max arrived, and I need not 
tell you how glad we were to see him. But, oh! Rex, after these few 
weeks, his voice brought such an echo of yours that it gave me quite 
a sharp pang. However, after the first few minutes, I perceived that 
this great strong fellow did not look well. I missed the boyish look 
on his face, and suspected preoccupation and moodiness under his 
apparently cheerful interest. His news was given to us in a rambling 
manner most unlike his hearty habit, and when we questioned him on 
Joan and your mother he had only commonplaces to answer. 

Nancy was not long in noticing this and, with her usual tact, she 
had no difficulty in finding some pretext for disappearing. 
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When she was gone there was a short silence; Max seemed un- 
comfortable; but he finally shook off his hesitation. He stood up and 
planted himself before me. 

“Nemo,” he asked straight out, “have you heard from Joan 
lately?” 

“Yes,” I said, “a week ago.” 

“ May I inquire what she wrote about?” 

“ About herself and your mother.” 

“She said nothing about me?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“She did not tell you that I have hardly seen her since they 
went to C——.” 

“T understood as much. Prince Lowinski remarked that you had 
not been free to leave London until now.” 

“But you did not hear that from Joan?” 

“No.” 

“And she did not tell you that I wanted to take her to the 
Schwarzwald for a trip and that she refused.” 

“ She never mentioned it.” 

Max took a few steps up and down the room, then he stopped 
again. “ Nemo,” he said gloomily, “I think things are about as bad as 
I care to have them. I can’t make out what is wrong with Joan.” 

My heart gave a little jump. ‘ What can it be?” I asked. 

“ That is more than I am able to guess. She has shut herself up 
in a castle of her own, and it is almost an effort for her to be 
ordinarily civil to me before people. Whenever I went to C she 
made a point of leaving me with my mother, and of disappearing as 
completely as she could without making it remarkable. When we 
were alone she was mostly dumb or treating me to some of those 
short, pointed sentences, sheathed in velvet, which I expect you know 
by experience.” 

I nodded. 

“ Well! that’s not the kind of behavior which makes life pleasant 
between husband and wife; is it? So, I cleared out. I am going 
south with Willie; that ought to give her a comfortable holiday.” 

“But, Max dear, this is—this is awful.” 

“Oh! it’s not exactly jolly, I know.” And he walked as far as 
the window, fidgeting with a bunch of keys in his pocket. 

“ Max,” I inquired after a minute or two, ‘‘ how did it begin?” 

“Begin? Oh! I could not tell you. I almost wonder some- 
times whether she has not taken it into her head that if I had been 
free when I met Miss Lowinska, I might have married her.” 

“Married Miss Lowinska? It would be crazy of Joan to 
imagine such a thing.” 
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“T know, considering, well! never mind. Then she was provoked 
that I left her so much with mother, and, later on, that I met the 
Lowinskis so often. She wanted me to give her every free hour I 
had; but that was impossible. Besides you had advised me yourself 
to throw her and the mater together as much as I could, and let them 
learn to understand each other thoroughly. I was to avoid being a 
bone of contention between them, you remember.” 

“T do,” I acknowledged, but my heart sank. 

“Oh! I believed you were right, and I acted accordingly; still 
I must have blundered somewhere, because it didn’t work. Mind you, 
I don’t say with the mater who behaved quite nicely, but with Joan.” 

“My poor Max,” I confessed, “ it is all my fault; I should not 
have interfered.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” he protested generously. ‘“ Your ad- 
vice was sound enough in a sense, and there would have been no 
need to carry it to extremes if Joan did not push me to it. Of course, 
this is between us, but I am no archangel, Nemo, and sometimes her 
dainty little speeches have a queer trick of rubbing me the wrong way.” 

I sighed, and I could not help remembering the evening Joart had 
called for the books. She had refused to stay with me and wait for 
Max, or even to attach any importance to the message he had tele- 
phoned. He was in no way exaggerating. This was an unfortunate 
business which her obstinacy and his wounded feelings would make 
worse; and it was my conceited meddling that had brought it about. 
But I took a sudden resolution. 

“ Max,” I said, “ it is all a misunderstanding, and it must come to 
an end. You must explain to Joan that it was I who counseled you 
to act as you did, and tell her for what reason.” 

Max shook his head. “It is no use, Nemo. Though I did not 
mention your name, I did explain already.” 

6é And? ” 

“Oh! she smiled of course. You know the smile?” 

I knew indeed and said nothing. 

“You see,” he went on, “ Joan is always so cool and clear- 
headed. She only says what she wants to, but I don’t. I let out things 
sometimes—oh! things I am sorry for afterwards—and, then, there is 
no excusing or palliating them. She has a memory like a gramo- 
phone; if I so much as try to put a gloss over anything, she trots 
out my very own words. So there I am, more inclined to kick myself 
for a fool than to apologize.” 

Poor fellow! he said that so simply, so honestly that my heart 
went out to him. 

“Listen, my dear boy,” I observed, “ it is fully time for Nancy 
and for me to return home. I will see Joan immediately and give 
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her a piece of my mind. I am not afraid of her ‘gramophone,’ and 
I will bring her to reason.” 

“‘ Indeed I don’t believe this would be practical at all,” he began, 
rather startled. “ Joan is so frightfully sensitive and so easily hurt! 
You see, Nemo, I won’t have her worried or miserable whatever comes 
or goes.” 

“You silly fellow,” I could not help saying, “I am the last per- 
son to want her miserable. It is ‘happy’ I want both of you to be. 
Don’t be anxious, Max; having made a mistake already I am bound 
to be more careful. Besides I should do what I can to repair the 
mischief I have caused; shouldn’t I?” 

I cannot blame him if he left me with some forebodings. 

The day had not been propitious so far, and I was getting so 
low-spirited that, as soon as possible before dinner, I took refuge in 
my bedroom. Then I was a long time dressing. So much so that 
Helena’s maid began to look askance at me. Did madame feel un- 
comfortable in that dress? or did madame wish to change her jewels? 
She was not sure that this large opal on madame’s finger suited the 
“scheme.” Fancy “my opal” which I wear night and day. There 
was nothing for me but to go. 

When I entered the oak room everybody was there except the 
Prince. Nancy and Helena were chatting at the far end with Basylii 
Klonowicz; Madame Stablewska and Max formed another little group, 
while Maryfia and Willie R. were standing in the opposite angle, 
near the last of the windows. 

I think Willie was honestly glad to see me; we only spoke for a 
moment, but I had time to remark how well and how bright he looked. 
And as it would have been cruelty to keep him from Maryfia, I went to 
take the chair Max had placed for me near Madame Stablewska. 
The latter seemed interested in what Max had been relating to her, but 
with all my good will I found it impossible to enter properly into the 
subject. Even the few words I contributed to the conversation were 
of the vaguest, because my attention was irresistibly drawn to the pair 
near the window. 

I could not see much of Willie whose back was turned, but I had a 
fair view of Maryfia. She stood there so tall, straight, toying absently 
with the long chain circling once round her neck. She had been smiling, 
evidently amused by some remarks of Willie, but now her face was get- 
ting strangely grave. Her eyes, luminous and deep in the duller light, 
were unwavering; yet in contrast with their expression of full grown 
womanhood, her lips had remained parted and as daintily curved as 
those of a child. I saw her answering something in a brief sentence; 
then Willie spoke again, and this time her mouth closed firm and 
steady, and she shook her head. But he continued speaking until she 
evidently put to him a question to which he nodded affirmatively. After 
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that she added a few words very slowly, but they must have given 
Willie a shock as he actually stepped back; I believe he caught his 
breath. Several seconds passed before either of them uttered a sylla- 
ble. At last I saw him beginning to fumble with his pince-nez and 
make another remark, but with visible hesitation, and I fancy that she, 
too, hesitated before answering. She glanced outside on the pale 
mauve and pink of the true Parisian sky, and I could barely see her 
profile, until she turned her head again and spoke. Only, this time, 
there was something in her expression which made my heart begin 
to hammer, and, abruptly, unexpectedly she stopped, caught her full 
red underlip with her teeth and again faced the window. When she 
looked back at last, Prince Lowinski’s steps could be heard on the 
stairs; she smiled very, very sweetly and held her hand to Willie. I 
saw him take it in both his own, and then let it drop to turn towards 
the Prince who was coming in. And my heart was still hammering, 
because I knew without a doubt that, in an unknown direction, one of 
the tiny wheels of life had revolved. 

Of what directly followed, how we went down to dinner and talked, 
laughed and discussed, I could tell you nothing; it left no impression 
on me. Only when we gathered in the bronze drawing-room did I 
begin to shake off my abstraction, and hear Nancy telling Basylii 
Klonowicz, in her witty Irish way, that she and his brother had once 
met in this room. And it struck me anew what a delightful little 
“salon” this was, with its odd tinges of dull pink and brownish gold. 
The indigo tones of the night came in through the French window, 
as if to challenge the glow of the shaded electric balls; while the latter, 
cunningly laid above some of the old masters on the walls, left the rest 
of the room in a cosy half-light. 

It was all perfectly soothing, and I was yielding to its influence 
when Willie’s voice, close to me, woke me up from it. “ Look,” he 
was saying, “did you ever see her more beautiful?” 

It was easy to know to whom he referred. And he was right, 
a more fascinating woman I have never seen. She was sitting in a 
broad chair and leaning on the arm of it. She wore a long and narrow 
white tunic, over which was slipped a shorter one of heavy silver lace. 
Instead of coiling her hair that evening, she had left it in two huge 
plaits now lying across her knees; and the only ornament on her head 
was a Greek band of silver. 

“ Willie,” I said impulsively, “have you never thought of paint- 
ing her?” 

“Thought! Why, I have longed to do it. But she refused to 
pose.” 

“And you could not do her from memory?” 

** And do her justice? No. It would be the portrait of a beauti- 
ful woman, not hers. Don’t you see, it is her personality which is so 
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wonderful. It is not her features. To me she is a mixture of a 
Western saint, ready for a halo and of an unfathomable Eastern 
queen. 

I had to smile. “Oh! Willie!” I said,“ You are bitten! ” 

But he did not laugh; a cloud passed over his face. “ What’s the 
good of that?” he muttered bitterly. 

His voice had such a ring in it that I looked at him. His eyes 
had a vivid brilliancy (in no way due to his pince-nez), and he was 
rather pale. 

“ What is the matter?” I asked very low. 

He did not answer at once; instead he put a question. “ You 
saw me speaking with Miss Lowinska before dinner?” 

“T did; yes.” 

“T know that you will believe me if I say that I had not the 
remotest intention of approaching a certain subject with her to-night ; 
but something drove me on the rocks and I had to speak. You under- 
stand what I am alluding to?” 

“To be frank, Willie, I think I do.” 

“ Well! then, I have only one word to add; it is all over, I have 
presumed too much.” 

“Oh! impossible. You can’t have understood her, or—or you 
brought things to a climax too soon.” 

“No; time has nothing to do with it.” 

“ Are you sure?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

“Tt is inconceivable to me. Do you know that I was sure that 
she cared for you?” 

He smiled sadly; his face had become patient and gentle. “ Yes,” 
he admitted, “a little perhaps. She—she almost confessed as much; 
only in her case it makes no difference.” 

“‘ Surely her father would not interfere with her wishes; it can’t 
be that.” 

“No, her father’s wishes and hers are quite in agreement.” 

“Why do you speak in such a mysterious way?” 

“ Because I am not at liberty to say more, though it all seems 
utterly incredible to me. Now, for instance, when I look at her so 
undisturbed, so natural, I am tempted to believe that I am mad or 
dreaming. Indeed, I should not have opened my lips to you about 
this, but I knew how pleased you would have been if—” 

“My poor Willie, of course I would!” 

And I looked away for an instant; I could not stand his sad 
set face. 

“You see,” he continued, “though you told me once—or pre- 
tended to tell me—that I did not stand much chance, I remained under 
the impression that you only wished I was a better man, a—a more 
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religious man, to win her. Well! I tried, I honestly did try; so much 
so that her refusal will make no difference; I intend to go on trying. 
Of course, there is not a shadow of hope or chance left; but I had 
hoped when I felt you on my side. I was too easily convinced that 
women can read one another so well that I was safe in following your 
lead.” 

“My lead! Oh! Willie!” 

“Well! you tried to help me on, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, yes, I did!” I almost cried out. ‘I came to be slowly 
persuaded that your two natures, unlike as they are, would complete 
each other. That is one more of my wretched mistakes; I seem to 
be in this world to become a special cross for my friends.” 

“Oh! nonsense, nonsense,” he said kindly. 

“ What will you do now?” 

“ Leave Paris as soon as possible, of course. I shall arrange that 
with Max-—” (He cleared his throat with an effort.) “ Ah, Miss 
O’Dwyer is going to sing. What a fine fellow that young Pole is. 
Look at him opening the piano.” 

But this sudden pretense of interest was useless with me, and as 
I looked at him he dropped it. 

“ By the way, Mrs. Camberwell, will you do me a favor?” 

“T wonder you can trust me to do anything right.” 

“Oh, yes!” he said smiling a little. ‘“ Could you not—any time 
this evening—induce Miss Lowinska to play what she played in my 
studio the first day she was there. Do you remember?” 

“You mean that ‘Sehnsucht’ of Queckenberg? ” 

“TI do; and Burow’s Polish song; somehow it is like her; and 
the ‘Dance of the Shadows.’ A good many hopes have turned into 
shadows for me since then.” 

“‘T will try,” I answered, smothering a sigh. 

The thought went through my mind that she had played these 
of her own accord the day before; but I did not say it. It was a 
good deal later when I persuaded Maryjia to yield to my request. At 
first she had looked questioningly at me and had seemed to hesitate; 
still my insistence carried the point. 

Once she sat at the piano, however, she made us forget most 
things, except the flooding melody and the soul which gave it intensity. 
I do not know how long she kept us under the spell; I only woke up 
to the present, so to speak, when, ending with a few soft chords, she 
signed to Helena to come to her. After a word or two the latter 
drew a song out of a pile of music, and opened it before them both. 
It was a simple duet which Helena had been teaching to the girls of 
a “ Patronage.” I recognized it at once, and yet I could not tell you 
what a strange feeling paralyzed me when Maryfia began. What on 
earth had made her choose it? 
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One of the Cherubim thus spake to me: 

“If thou the glory of my heaven could see! 
If but that warmth of Love Divine 

Which fires my heart might also quicken thine 
My soul to such high wisdom could but say: 
“More glorious far than e’en most glorious day 
Thou seest God. Does heaven also give 

The hidden Love of God by which we live? ”? 


I could not say whether anyone else was conscious of something 
unusual, but I was certainly aware of it. I barely noticed Helena’s 
sweet voice now and again, Maryfia’s alone seemed to reach me. 


The Cherubim his challenge then renewed: 
“But hast thou tasted of my Heavenly Food? 
My feast is to adore the Mighty One, 

To live a ray in His Most Glorious Sun.” 

And I could venture but the answer meek: 
“Thou of thy life in God-like terms may speak. 
In me, one Gift doth all my longing slake, 
The Humble Bread I worship and partake. 


Well, my dearest, all I can tell you is that when Miss Lowinska 
stood up after this, the atmosphere had changed. A veil had fallen 
between the few past hours and the present. She herself was different 
in an undefinable way. Until then she had, I thought, slightly avoided 
Willie, now she went deliberately to talk with him, and I could see that 
it was for the poor fellow both an intense happiness and a real tor- 
ture. Still, the evening over, they parted in the simplest and friend- 
liest manner. And though I was fairly well convinced that both 
their hearts were full, neither of them betrayed it if such was the case. 

But, Rex dear, it left me almost as sad as themselves. And I 
must have shown it too, for, when after saying good-night I turned 
towards my room, an arm was slipped under mine, and a soft, rich voice 
said close to my ear. “ What’s up, little lady? Not this way, please.” 

I was whirled round in the opposite direction, and before I could 
protest I found myself in Maryfia’s own apartment. She brought me 


?In the original French the verses run thus: 
“Un Chérubin dit un jour 4 mon ame, 
Si tu savais les gloires de mon ciel, 
Si tu voyais les purs rayons de flamme 
Que de son front projette l’Eternal! 
Je répondis a l’Archange céleste; 
Toi qui vois Dieu plus brillant que le jour 
D’un Dieu caché sur un autel modeste 
Sais-tu l’amour? ” 
“Le Chérubin voulut parler encore; 
Sais-tu dit-il mon aliment divin? 
Aimer, servir le grand Dieu que j’adore 
M’unir a lui, voila mon seul festin 
Je répondis au lumineux Archange; 
Tu te nourris de la Divinité 
Mais l’humble Pain que j’adore et je mange 
L’as-tu gouté? ” 
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straight to her balcony, threw a cushion or two on the basket chair, 
and willy-nilly forced me into it. 

“ Now,” she exclaimed with a touch of the old mischief I have 
come to know so well, “ you are at my mercy, and to-morrow Miss 
O’Dwyer may storm if she likes about your beauty sleep; I am going 
to keep you ever so late. Don’t trouble to argue, it is quite settled.” 

“ Oh, I don’t mind in the least,” I said miserably, “ the whole day 
has been wretched.” 

“T thought so. Never mind, get it out quick and you will feel 
better.” 

She leaned against the iron balustrade, her great plaits hanging 
like two tamed snakes on her silvery gown; her figure clearly cut 
on the dark blue of the sky. 

I told her everything; the contents of your letter, my foolish 
advice to Max and even my unfortunate encouragements to Willie 
R (This was touching her closely; but, with Maryfia, entire 
frankness is always safe.) I ended with the dispirited remark that I 
had put my foot in it all round. . 

“Show the foot,’ was her only answer. 

And as I looked at her without moving, “ Show that foot,’ she 
commanded, “ show it at once.” 

With a very poor attempt at a smile, I displayed my innocent satin 
slipper. 

“Goodness me!” she observed as if to herself and with mock 
gravity, “the size of ‘the thing.’ ” 

“Oh! Maryfia don’t be silly, it is all very true.” 

Her white teeth gleamed in a teasing smile. “True!” she re- 
peated, “I should think it is true. And more than that; hasn’t that 
wretched little foot pressed with all its might on my own neck?” 

“ Please don’t be absurd.” 

She surveyed me critically, then her expression softened, and she 
said in a very quiet voice: 

“Tt is a fact though. Shall I tell you about it?” 

“T wisa you would,” I begged. 

She brought a chair opposite to mine and sat meditatively, her 
elbows on her knees, her chin slightly raised on her hands, her long 
plaits sweeping the ground. Her teasing mood had vanished. “ Did 
I not tell you before that, without wishing it, you had managed to 
make some things much harder for me?” 

“Yes, you told me twice.” 

“TI expect you understood why this evening; I saw you in 
deep conversation with Mr. R——.” 

“No, I understand nothing, nor do I now. All I know is that 
I am deeply grieved that you could not care for him.” 

There was a scarcely perceptible pause. ‘‘ Nemo,” she asked 
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gently, “are you verily so blind? Who told you that I could not 
care for him?” 

I positively gasped. “ Why! you can’t be suggesting that—” 

She nodded firmly. “Oh! yes! I can.” 

“ Then, in what possible way did I complicate matters for you?” 

“Quite simply. I have used every opportunity to show Mr. 
R—— that there could be no more than friendship between us; while 
you seldom lost a chance to encourage him, raise his hopes and further 
his ends. Now, didn’t you?” 

“ But, good heavens! I—” There I stopped; my eyes were filling 
with tears. What a maze it all was! 

She bent swiftly and took my hand. “Don’t, my little friend,” 
she said tenderly, “there is no real harm done, I assure you.” 

“ But why should you refuse him?” 

“ Ah!” she replied, nodding thoughtfully, ‘‘ because I am not free 
to act otherwise.” 

“ Yet you are not—you cannot be engaged?” 

“T am more than ‘engaged’ dear. I wanted to tell you before, 
only—well! in a week or two, on the eighth of September, I am leaving 
you all. My new home will not be far from here, rue d’Ulm. Do 
you know it?” 

I was dumbfounded. 

“Don’t look so horrified, Nemo, there is nothing very terrible in 
that. For years I have been called to that life, and you see, even 
your helping to draw a wire across my path did not make me stumble. 
Just as well, isn’t it?” 

And I felt unable to articulate a syllable. 

“ Oh! come,” she said cheerfully, “I am only chaffing. Besides 
I am truly grateful that things are as they are. I cannot forget his 
soul now, and there will be somebody to pray for it as long as I live. 
Don’t you know, as I do, that nothing God allows to happen is use- 
less? And I am not ashamed to tell you that he is dear enough to me 
to have cost me deeper regrets than you would credit; only God is 
infinitely dearer; that is all.” 

I was still unable to answer; the tears which had filled my eyes 
suddenly overflowed. 

“Oh! you baby!” she murmured. 

“T don’t care, I can’t help it,” I exclaimed in despair, “ it is 
perfectly awful to think of you in a convent.” 

“ What a sad little pagan you are!” 

“ And oh! Maryfia, you are far too beautiful! Look at yourself!” 

“That is precisely what I did yesterday, don’t you recollect! 
And, between us, my lady fair, you did not altogether approve of it. 
Now, be frank.” 

“ But how could I guess?” 
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“That does not alter the fact.” 

“ Maryfia, do you remember this evening when you were talking 
with Max? You made such a picture then that I am beginning to 
understand how much bewildered, as well as heartbroken, poor Willie 
must have been. How could he realize that the ‘vision’ before him 
was to be suddenly hidden in a—a Carmelite’s habit?” 

“Oh! Nemo, don’t be silly.” 

“ Silly! Why! I can’t realize it myself.” 

“Well! the sooner you do the better. You must get used to the 
idea.” 

“Never! You are made to wear this sort of dress and look like 
a queen. See the glorious hair God has given you.” 

“Rather a load in summer. Still, if you are so partial to it, 
you may have it and welcome. It would not make a bad rope for a 
bell, would it?” 

I had felt sad and sore the whole day, now I felt disgusted as 
well. Besides my tears would not be kept back. I abruptly stood 
up. But she was too quick and too strong for me. She jumped up 
and pinned me on my cushions with one hand, while with the other she 
snatched her small lace handkerchief to dry my eyes. 

“Don’t you attempt to escape me!” she threatened; and she 
lifted my face to hers until her cool lips met mine, and I became aware 
of the faint fragrance of lilac which is so peculiarly her own. 

What shall I add, my Rex, except that instead of my going, we 
never began to talk until then; and that the hand of the clock pointed 
to “two” when she noiselessly opened her door to let me out. Even 
then I stopped with a question. 

“ How had Millicent Marchmont discovered that she, Maryia, 
did not intend to marry?” 

Maryfia looked surprised. “She could not have discovered it,” 
she affirmed. 

“ But she told me ‘that you were proof against far better men 
than Max.’” 

“Did she?” Then a light broke on the girl’s face; she laughed 
softly. 

“ Perhaps I can guess,” she said. “ She asked me once whether 
I had any settled plans for my future, and whether my father approved 
of them. I answered that my plans would realize his dearest hopes. 
She must have concluded that I was destined to an alliance with some 
king or potentate at least.” 

Her white teeth flashed once more in a naughty little smile; I 
nodded and her door closed without a sound. 

I wonder who fell asleep first; she or I? 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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PIONEER LAYMEN OF NORTH AMERICA. By Rev. T. J. 
Campbell, S.J. Volume I. New York: The America Press. 
$1.75. 

In these entertaining pages, Father Campbell has given us a 
series of clear portraits of those adventurous laymen, the makers 
history in the days of the pioneer priests who brought the faith 
to our shores in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
volume deals with Cartier, Menendez, Champlain, de la Tour, 
Maisonneuve, Le Moyne and Radisson. Father Campbell defends 
Cartier’s treatment of the Indians, as comparing favorably with the 
conduct of Hawkins, Morgan and Drake, who ruthlessly murdered 
the natives, or carried them off into slavery. Menendez’s crimes, 
he says, “Existed mainly in the minds of his enemies. As they could 
not conquer him they cursed him. Had his race and religion been 
different, he would have been regarded as a hero.” Champlain, 
who made the Dominion possible by the founding of Quebec, sug- 
gested to France as early as 1599 the feasibility of building a canal 
from the Chagres River to the ocean. De la Tour’s life affords 
us a brief sketch of the expatriation of the Acadians, Maisonneuve’s 
discusses the beginnings of Montreal, and Radisson’s the founding 
of the Hudson Bay Company. Of Radisson our author writes: 
“ French historians never miss a chance to assail him, and they add 
to the charge of treason to his country, apostasy from his religion. 
There is at least a probability that he was neither an apostate nor a 
ee Until positive proof is adduced to the contrary, Radis- 
son has a right to be considered a Frenchman and a Catholic. He 
was the innocent and unconscious tool of underhand and un- 
scrupulous statecraft.” 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH MARTYRS. By E. M. Wilmot-Buxton, 
F.R.H.S. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.10 net. 


The content of this book is composed of the stories of thirty- 
two martyrs of the sixteenth century. In the charming preface 
written by Dom Bede Camm it is intimated that the appearance of a 
second volume, dealing with martyrs of the seventeenth century, is 
contingent upon the reception accorded to the present work. If its 
reception is in proportion to its merit, its successor will follow 
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speedily, and will be welcomed eagerly by readers who wish to 
experience again a consecrated joy. 

The tales are told, as far as possible, in the words of the original 
records, but naturally the larger portion is of the author’s own 
writing, in which she employs the dignity, simplicity, conciseness 
and reserved strength of fine literary art. Although written espe- 
cially for the young, the book appeals to readers of every class and 
age, and should be in every Catholic household for its value from 
every standpoint, historical, literary and apologetic. Non-Catholics, 
induced by its attractive form to look into it, will find cause to 
change their views founded upon the vilification and coarse ridicule 
with which Kingsley’s Westward Ho! assails the blessed memory of 
Father Campion and Cuthbert Mayne. 

The illustrations are in the main so satisfying, in spirit and 
execution, that we deplore the discrepancies with the text found in 
the picture of Father Campion being brought into London, and in 
that which represents Sir Thomas More as beardless a week before 
his death, notwithstanding that the page next to the illustration 
contains the historic jest of the martyr as he laid his head upon the 
block. These are minor points, but it is regrettable there should 
be any blemish of carelessness in a publication otherwise so ex- 
cellent. 

The author, in her brief and graceful note, has done her 
readers yet another service in giving a list of readily accessible 
sources of “ fuller information and further illustration of this most 
interesting period of Catholic history.” 


STUDIES IN CHURCH HISTORY. By Bertrand L. Conway, 

C.S.P. St. Louis: B. Herder. 75 cents net. 

Father Conway’s new volume possesses a particular significance 
as an object lesson in the science of apologetics. That the winning 
of souls to the Catholic faith is an art, few of us are unaware, for 
we see how largely success in it depends on tact, dexterity, ex- 
perience, and that inborn skill which sometimes approaches genius. 
But many of us do not appreciate the fact that the making of con- 
verts is a science, too, involving the patient deep study of numerous 
intricate questions. Of ready answers and superficial explanations 
there is no dearth—we can make them, or find them, easily, upon 
demand. But to provide, or to discover, a thoroughly scientific dis- 
cussion of the common vexed issues of religious controversy is 
relatively so difficult, that the absence of scholarship in a professed 
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apologist has come to be regarded with easy tolerance. It is in- 
structive, as well as helpful, then, to find that the priest whose name 
is identified with the most popular existing manual of ready answers 
to common Protestant questions is as thoroughly learned and as 
active in research as the new book shows its author to be. That 
Father Conway can study so indefatigably, in the intervals of his 
exceptionally strenuous missionary life, is really amazing; but the 
pages before us provide the proof that he keeps up the scientific side 
of his work by making himself familiar with current books and 
magazines in several languages and in half a dozen countries. It is 
a valuable example for our young priests, who will be strongly im- 
pressed with this evidence that the most successful missionary 
activity in our time and country must be built upon the enduring 
basis of solid study. 

The new book is a reprint of papers already published in THE 
CatTHo.tic Worxtp. They deal with such points as church govern- 
ment, ascetical practice, and sacramental forms in the early Christian 
centuries, the Pope Joan legend, the Galileo case, the inner history 
of Trent, and the status of the doctrine of the Assumption of Our 
Blessed Lady. In the main the text is a summary of the work re- 
cently done by specialists in the field of church history; but the 
organization and presentation of material by Father Conway’s 
hand is an important aid to the reader. 

As intimated above, the volume before us is a serious one, 
inviting study. It does credit to its writer. Further, it will pro- 
vide the reader with an immense amount of information valuable 
for purposes of proof and explanation. We congratulate Father 
Conway on his book; and we shall welcome its successor. 


LUTHER. By Hartmann Grisar, S.J. Authorized Translation 
from the German by E. M. Lamond. Edited by Luigi Cappa- 
delta. Volume IV. St. Louis: B. Herder. $3.25 net. 


The fourth volume of Father Grisar’s Life of Luther brings 
out most clearly his true character and his new teaching. Its eight 
chapters deal with the moral degradation that everywhere followed 
the Reformation; Luther’s controversies with Erasmus and Duke 
George; his proposal of bigamy to Henry VIII. and Philip of 
Hesse; his continual mendacity; his coarse and abusive language in 
controversy; his character and gifts as professor, preacher and 
pastor, and his new dogmas in the light of history and psychology. 
Father Grisar is superior to Father Denifle, inasmuch as he 
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writes objectively and not polemically. How any honest man can 
read this scholarly and thoroughly fair estimate of Martin Luther 
and still remain unconvinced, is quite beyond us. 


THE LIFE AND VISIONS OF ST. HILDEGARDE. By Fran- 
cesca Maria Steele (Darley Dale). With a Preface by the 
Very Rev. Vincent McNabb, O.P. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
$1.35 net. 

In what Father McNabb, in his interesting preface, justly calls 
the “ teeming pages ” of this remarkable book, lies matter of deepest 
interest both religious and secular. Lovers of history will delight 
in the admirably drawn pictures of the twelfth century, and the 
disclosures of life on and around the Rhine will give peculiar satis- 
faction to those whose attention is given to studying the progress of 
civilization; while the biography of the Saint is fascination for 
all. In view of the present outcry as to waste of womanhood 
immured in cloisters and the age-long seclusion and subjugation of 
all women, with the consequent deprivation of opportunity, one 
would especially recommend a wide reading of the life of this 
traveled Abbess who ranged the country prophesying, preaching 
and rebuking; a stern monitor of Pope and emperor, a guide and 
authority in matters temporal and spiritual, a strong, kindly ruler, 
and a proficient in the arts and sciences of her times. 

Regarding the greatest of all her activities, the mysticism which 
enveloped all the rest, it is not alone Catholics who will seize upon 
her revelations. This paradoxical age exhibits no more singular 
anomaly thari the wistful groping for assurances of spiritual life, 
marching side by side with frank materialism. Where so much that 
is obviously false receives credence by virtue of the intensity of 
desire for truth, it is beneficence to thus place within easy reach 
portions of the wonderful mystic writings of St. Hildegarde. The 
book is one to be owned, that it may be read and pondered again 
and again. 


THE APPETITE OF TYRANNY. By G. K. Chesterton. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00 net. 


Mr. Chesterton writes in his usual manner in this book, short 
though it is, and that alone will serve to recommend it to a wide 
circle. But, as ever, the paradox and the epigram are used to 
convey important truths, and their power in the present instance 
is not lessened by the fact that those for whom he writes are not 
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likely, as some of them might be in reading most of his other books, 
to oppose very strongly the ideas he seeks to convey. For he has 
a hearty—almost bitter—dislike for Prussia and all its works and 
pomps, and a firm trust that they shall not prevail. The “ Letters 
to an Old Garibaldian ”’ that are appended, are perhaps not quite so 
felicitious as the rest of the book, but still every page is “ worth 
while.” 


MODERN GERMANY. By J. Ellis Barker. Fifth and very 
greatly enlarged edition. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$3.00 net. 

The first edition of this work came out ten years ago, and was 
so favorably received that a new and enlarged edition was published 
in the autumn of 1907. It was finally accepted as a standard work 
wherever there were students of contemporary European history, 
and has had many translations, even a Japanese version being in use 
in the East. Perhaps the best recommendation is the fact that it 
was respectfully read, and praised, in Germany. The present edition 
contains so much new matter that it is almost a new book. Be- 
sides the task of revision the writer has provided fourteen new 
chapters, mostly on matters relating to Anglo-German affairs, and 
the chapter on Germany and France in Morocco includes in the 
present edition an account of the Morocco crisis of 1911. But the 
present reviewer regrets that Mr. Barker has seen fit to enter the 
domain of prophecy: to leave the field of scholarship for the 
field of conjecture. Modern Germany, however, is not a mere “ war 
book,” but the work of a keen observer and sound thinker, long and 
favorably known among students. 


THE CANCER PROBLEM. By William Seaman Bainbridge. 

New York: The Macmillan Co. $4.00 net. 

That a famous specialist should prepare a book on cancer 
for the general public as well as for his professional colleagues, 
is good evidence of the widespread intelligent interest now attaching 
to this darkest mystery of modern medicine, the disease which is 
reckoned to number its yearly victims by the half million. Exclud- 
ing all discussion of surgical technique, but thoroughly discussing 
every other important phase of his subject, the author has produced 
a volume remarkable no less for lucidity than for scientific weight. 
He presents with scholarly calm conflicting theories, and states his 
own tentative conclusions modestly, and in connection with the 
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facts upon which they are based. He seems to have quite perfectly 
attained his purpose of providing both the professional and the lay 
reader with a convenient résumé of all the really valuable existing 
knowledge of his subject, and to have aided in the wise diffusion of 
the sort of knowledge that helps to prevent or alleviate human 
suffering. 


CRITICISMS OF LIFE. By Horace J. Bridges. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $1.50 net. 

This book from beginning to end reveals the shallow pre- 
tentiousness of the modern ethical culturists, who talk glibly about 
ethics while denying the true basis of morality, and denounce 
orthodox Christianity for its stupidity and narrowness without giv- 
ing the slightest evidence of their superior culture. 

With a dexterity worthy of a Hermann, Mr. Bridges com- 
pares the conversion of St. Augustine with what he calls the 
conversion of Shelley and John Stuart Mill, and by a little word- 
jugglery proves to his own satisfaction “the humanness of the 
source of salvation.” Mr. Bridges is especially indignant at Mr. 
Chesterton’s indictment of modern agnosticism. He tries to the 
utmost to prove that Mr. Chesterton is a weak logician, a poor 
reasoner, a dishonest controversionalist and an unsound theologian. 
This is rather amusing coming from a man who thinks orthodoxy 
“unverifiable either by history or by present-day experience, and 
who considers Christianity a materialistic fairy tale, with its pre- 
tended heaven and hell, its absurd and fantastic resurrection of 
the body, and its Sultan-like God enjoying throughout eternity the 
flatteries of his prostrate worshippers.” 

The chief reason why Mr. Bridges fails to understand the 
reasoning of Mr. Chesterton lies in the former’s bitter hatred of all 
supernaturalism and his lack of any sense of humor. 

The essay on Churchill’s book, The Inside of the Cup, con- 
tains a glowing panegyric of Modernism, and dogmatically assures 
us that these modern unbelievers are worthy successors to St. 
Francis of Assisi and St. Francis de Sales. We also meet with the 
unethical statement “ that it is possible and consistent for a man to 
remain in a Church whose creed he desires to change, just as it is 
possible for a man to remain a loyal citizen of the state whose laws 
and constitutions he sees to need revision.” 

We were very much surprised to find.Mr. Bridges upholding 
the old-fashioned doctrine of marriage and denouncing divorce, 
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but he takes special pains to remind us that he holds this view not 
upon the authority of any church or creed, but upon grounds of 
widespread human experience. Of course his prejudice makes him 
assert that Roman Catholic countries practice divorce as much as 
Protestant ones, although they hypocritically call it by some other 
name. This is ona par with his other statement “ that Blessed Sir 
Thomas More believed in the possibility of religious union with- 
out creedal uniformity.” 


THE EARLY CHURCH. From [Ignatius to Augustine. By 
George Hodges. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.75 net. 


We would recommend to Mr. Hodges Father Moran’s Govern- 
ment of the Church in the First Century to correct his false view 
“that the beginning of a definite and settled organization of the 
Church dates from the third century.” He seems to share the be- 
lief of many moderns that “ the idea of a permanent ordering of the © 
administration and of the worship of the Christians was excluded 
from the minds of the early disciples by their expectation of the 
speedy return of Christ.” St. Ignatius’ insistence on obedience to 
the bishop, according to his false interpretation, is merely “a loy- 
alty to the local minister in the face of divisive individualism,” and 
Irenzeus’ concept of the episcopate is chiefly as “a body of men to 
whom inquirers may be referred for information as to the faith.” 

In discussing monasticism, he fails to grasp the ascetic teach- 
ing of the New Testament, and erroneously declares that the idea 
of asceticism was first formulated from the heresy that matter was 
essentially evil. He does not seem to know that the early Church 
Fathers always carefully distinguished between the pseudo-asceti- 
cism of the Gnostics and the true asceticism of the Christian Gospel. 


THE SPELL OF SOUTHERN SHORES. By Caroline Atwater 
Mason. Boston: The Page Co. $2.50 net. 


These entertaining travelogues carry the reader through the 
most interesting cities of Italy and Sicily, and form an excellent 
companion volume to the author’s former book, The Spell of Italy. 
They deal with Genoa, Viterbo, Taormina, Trinacria, Syracuse, 
Palermo, Capri, Venice, etc. The historical knowledge of the 
writer is not always accurate, and occasionally her narrow Prot- 
éstant viewpoint prevents her from understanding the Italian 
Catholic. The fifty odd illustrations in the volume are excellent. 
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THE RED CIRCLE. By Gerard A. Reynolds. New York: P. J. 

Kenedy & Sons. 75 cents. 

This story of the adventures of a small European colony in an 
up-river Chinese town in the dramatic year of 1900, derives its 
name from the insignia of the Boxers—the Circle of the Brother- 
hood. 

The reader is introduced to this attractive group of English, 
Scotch, French and Belgians on the eve of the uprising, and fol- 
lows their varied fortunes breathlessly through the significant mut- 
terings and the wild outburst of the bloody storm of insensate 
hate, and finally into the peaceful haven of reconstruction. 

Although the author carefully states that both incidents and 
characters are fictitious, the story impresses one as essentially true, 
and by its fairness and directness invites confidence in the pictures 
presented of Chinese character and custom. 

The story is well told and the characters nicely balanced. There 
are some interesting psychological studies, as when Pére Gratien 
determines to face the mob, and De Visser, the Belgian crack-shot, 
picks off his first human “ game” from the lookout of a Chinese 
junk. 

The power and influence of the book lie in the fact that it 
preaches no propaganda, and forces no issue; that it lets deeds 
speak for themselves, and tell with simple eloquence the old heroic 
story of how the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church. 


MARY MORELAND. By Marie Van Vorst. Boston: Little, 

Brown & Co. $1.35. 

No advance over the author’s earlier works is perceptible in 
this her latest novel, which has for its protagonist a favorite among 
novelists and dramatists, the woman stenographer. As usual with 
this writer, occasional flashes of observation and realistic insight 
rouse expectations, which are soon submerged in the obvious and 
the sensational. The book has possibilities; but, lacking the judg- 
ment and discipline requisite for distinction, the result fails to rise 
above the mediocrity which supplies to unexacting readers matter 
that is forgotten with the closing of the covers. 


THE GLAD HAND, AND OTHER CRIPS ON LIFE. By Hum- 
phrey J. Desmond. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 50 cents. 
Mr. Desmond’s gift of writing in timely and stimulating para- 


graphs is so widely and favorably known, that each new booklet 
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calls for little more than announcement. The present little volume, 
quite small enough to be carried in one’s pocket and read com- 
fortably in a railroad train, is big in wisdom and brilliant with 
inspiration. Timely criticism and the sage advice that is born of 
the reflective man’s experience, adorn these pages. They make 
amusing and profitable reading, and they are well adapted both to 
awaken energy and to forestall blundering. Not the least of Mr. 
Desmond’s many excellences is his limitless optimism. - 


THE MODERNIST. By Francis Deming Hoyt. Lakewood, N. 
J.: The Lakewood Press. $1.25 net. 


Intention exceeds performance in this novel. The author has 
sought to draw an instructive contrast between the ideals and rules 
of life governing a Catholic and a non-Catholic household, both of 
the upper classes. Certain crudities of style and method make the 
social atmosphere somewhat unconvincing; but the book’s vital 
defects are those of construction. It is not well knit together. 
The central catastrophe has its actual origin not in the influence 
of Modernism, nor the want of Catholic principles, but in an incred- 
ible lack of mere worldly wisdom on the part of parents who are 
represented as moving in circles where this quality superabounds. 

Undoubtedly, there is place and opportunity for the Catholic 
novelist who will announce to society here the same challenge that 
has been issued in England, notably by Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. The 
fact remains that an argument presented to a public so sophisticated, 
can achieve effectiveness only through the medium of a subtler and 
more authoritative art than is displayed in The Modernist. 


ROBIN THE BOBBIN. By Vale Downie. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 50 cents net. 


Robbin the Bobbin is a simple little story that will charm the 
children. Its attractiveness is heightened by a happily solved 
mystery, in which a gorgeous Christmas tree and a very hungry 
boy play their part. The boy for the first time in his life gets 
enough to eat and, so far as the reader can see, lives happily ever 
after. 


LITTLE COMRADE. By Burton E. Stevenson. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.20 net. 
Little Comrade is a stirring tale of the Great War. An 
American surgeon, on his way home from Vienna towards the end 
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of July, 1914, falls in love with the heroine, a beautiful and 
courageous French spy. To save her from death he represents her 
as his wife, and allows her to forge her name to his passport. 
The novel describes their experiences during the first days of 
mobilization in Germany, and the invasion of Belgium. The in- 
terest of the story does not lag for a moment, although many inci- 
dents are outside the region of the probable, and some border on the 
sensual. There are many good descriptions of the horrors of 
modern warfare—enough we think to convert the most ardent 
militarist to the ways of peace. 


JEAN BAPTISTE. By J. E. Le Rossignol. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 


Although he tells a stirring story of modern Canada, the author 
is utterly at a loss when he tries to picture the typical French- 
Canadian, or to give his readers an idea of conventual life. Pos- 
sessed of the old Protestant notion that convents are the refuge of 
broken-hearted maidens who have been jilted by their sweethearts, 
he portrays a Mother Superior who never lived save in a writer’s 
brain. 


LIKE UNTO A MERCHANT. By Mary Agatha Gray. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. $1.35 net. 


This novel gives a good picture of the trials and struggles of 
a number of earnest souls seeking for the truth in modern England. 
Anglican Vicars—High Church and Low—a good-hearted Catholic 
priest, two ex-convicts, prejudiced Mrs. Wall of Zion Chapel and 
her practical husband, Mrs. Parker with her mysterious past, the 
two girls, Louise and Helena—these characters are all well drawn 
and clear cut. The hero requires a long time to fall in love with 
the right girl, but all ends happily with the marriage bells in 
prospect. 


THE QUIET HOUR. Selected and arranged by FitzRoy Carring- 
ton. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 75 cents net. 


Mr. FitzRoy Carrington, in this latest selection of English 
poetry, again gives evidence of his extensive reading and his ex- 
cellent taste. The Quiet Hour is one of those books that is quite 
beyond criticism. All who love poetry will delight in it. Every 
lover of poetry is, of course, a jealous lover of his own favorites, 
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and he may protest they are not included. But in all justice he 
can take no exception to this selection, which happily claims nothing 
like finality nor comprehensiveness as its aim. It will make pleasant 
and profitable any quiet hour that we take from our supposedly 
busy life. 

Readers of THe CatHoric Wortp will be pleased to learn 
that it includes two selections from Katharine Tynan. The volume 
has excellent illustrations of the best known poets. It will be most 
appreciated by those who have not lost the blessing of childhood. 


THE ENGLISH ESSAY AND ESSAYISTS. By Hugh Walker, 
LL.D. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 
Professor Walker in his introduction quotes with approval 

Alexander Smith’s definition of the essay: “ The essay as a literary 

form resembles the lyric, in so far as it is moulded by some central 

mood—whimsical, serious or satirical. Give the mood, and the 
essay, from the first sentence to the last, grows around it as the 
cocoon grows around the silk worm.” 

After a brief sketch of the first anticipations of the essay in 
early Elizabethean prose, Mr. Walker takes up Bacon, the first and 
greatest of the English essayists. He says: “He did more than 
introduce a new literary form; he took one of the longest steps 
ever taken in the evolution of English prose style...... His essays 
must be read slowly and thoughtfully, not because the style is 
obscure, but because they are extremely condensed and the thought 
is profound.” 

Two chapters on “The Character-Writers and the Miscel- 
laneous Essays of the Seventeenth Century ” treat of Decker, Hall, 
Overbury, Earle, Herbert, Sir Thomas Browne, Cowley, Dry- 
den, etc. 

Special attention is paid to the Queen Anne essayists, Steele, 
Addison and Swift, their imitators, and the transitional writers, 
Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, Cobbett and others who usher in the nine- 
teenth century. Five chapters are devoted to the nineteenth 
century, discussing in detail the early reviewers and their victims, 
the early magazines, the historian-essayists, the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, and the essayists of yesterday (Andrew Lang, 
Gissing, Francis Thompson, etc.). 

We have no better book on the essay in English. It is care- 
fully written, apt and generous in quotation, sanely critical, and 
uniformly fair in its appreciation and criticism. We meet occa- 
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sionally a bit of Protestant bigotry as, for example, that Halifax’s 
“ deep dislike and distrust of Romanism had its root in statesman- 
ship, not in sectarianism.” His prejudice, however, does not pre- 
vent him from recognizing in Francis Thompson “ an artist in prose 
as well as in verse.” 


LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS. By Jacqueline Overton. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.00 net. 

The life of Robert Louis Stevenson, even apart from his 
literary work, has enough of adventure and heroism in it to win 
the attention and admiration of every boy and girl. Mr. Over- 
ton, in the present volume, has given in faithful outline the prin- 
cipal events of Stevenson’s life and literary work. It will be a 
pleasant introduction for the young to one whose personality, with 
its abiding cheerfulness and sustained courage under life-long suf- 
fering, has won the world’s admiration. 

The greatest influence in the formation of Stevenson’s 
character was religion. At the age of twenty-eight, Stevenson 
wrote to his father, after their serious differences on religious be- 
lief: “ Strange as it may seem to you everything has been ‘in one 
way or the other, bringing me a little nearer to what I think you 
would like me to be. ’Tis a strange world, indeed, but there is a 
manifest God for those who care to look for Him.” Nor could 
any man who was not, at least in some measure, seriously religious 
have written the following: 


Our lepers were sent on the first boat, about a dozen, one 
poor child very horrid, one white man leaving a large grown 
family behind him in Honolulu, and then into the second stepped 
the Sisters and myself. I do not know how it would have been 
with me had the Sisters not been there. My horror of the 
horrible is about my weakest point: but the moral loveliness 
at my elbow blotted all else out: and when I found that one of 
them was crying, poor soul, quietly under her veil, I cried a 
little myself: then I felt as right as a trivet, only a little 
crushed to be there so uselessly. I thought it was a sin and a 
shame she should feel unhappy. I turned round to her, and 
said something like this: “ Ladies, God Himself is here to give 
you welcome. I’m sure it is good for me to be beside you: 
I hope it will be blessed to me: I thank you for myself and the 
good you do me!” 
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We are not discussing how much Stevenson retained or re- 
covered of true Christian faith, but it is manifest that no estimate 
of Stevenson’s life and character can be made without an accounting 
of how greatly his belief in God influenced both. And in charity 
it must be remembered that Stevenson was often ashamed to speak 
of his own religious beliefs; of his own true motives. His ten- 
dency was to make them less worthy, less high than reality justi- 
fied. “ Usually,” he wrote to his father, “I hate to speak of what 
I really feel to that extent that, when I find myself cornered, I 
have a tendency to say the reverse.” 

The life of any man is not adequately presented unless it tell of 
the forces that made the man held up for imitation. To Stevenson 
and the children who read this volume is done a real injustice. 
Stevenson was not a mere humanitarian; and it is lamentable, 
indeed, to place before the young no greater ideal than sterile 
humanitarianism. Less worship of ourselves and a deeper realiza- 
tion of our need of God would benefit the world immensely. 


GERMAN CULTURE. Edited by Professor W. P. Paterson of 
Edinburgh University. New York: FE. P. Dutton & Co. 
75 cents net. 


Within a compass of less than four hundred pages the con- 
tributors to this volume, professors in various universities of Great 
Britain, discuss Germany’s contribution to the world’s civilization 
in the fields of philosophy, science, music, etc. As each paper is 
from a different pen, there is naturally a diversity in the method 
of treatment, but throughout there is to be noticed a lofty detach- 
ment from national prejudice that cannot be too highly commended. 
The writers are evidently admirers of German “ Culture” in the 
best sense, and this begets a confidence which secures them a more 
ready hearing when they point out what they regard as defects. 
The last chapter, on religion, written by the editor, and the one on 
philosophy, will of course not commend themselves throughout to 
the Catholic reader, since the point of view causes their authors 
to present as achievements many things which we should regard 
as telling rather against Germany. But the book as a whole is 
excellently done, with a dignified sincerity that is none too common 
in contemporary war literature. A special word of commenda- 
tion is due Professor Lodge’s introductory paper on Prussia and 
Germany, which contrives to give in small space an excellent idea 
of the growth of the German Empire. 
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PARIS WAITS: 1914. By M. E. Clarke. New York: G. P. Put- 
~nam’s Sons. $1.25. 


In these personal experiences in Paris during the first few 
months of the war, an Englishwoman describes most graphically 
the first days of mobilization, the false prophecies everywhere cur- 
rent, the status of the hospitals, the friendliness manifested to- 
wards the English troops, etc. The author, a Protestant, testi- 
fies to a great religious awakening as the result of the war. She 
writes: “France is irrevocably and innately Catholic, and the 
war has proved her to be so. She will probably be narrowly 
so for a time, because the reaction after the struggle between 
Church and State is sure to be strong, and the priests have, generally 
speaking, behaved so splendidly throughout the whole war that 
their influence over the people is likely to be great. Whether as 
soldiers or clerics, they have done their duty magnificently...... 
Never have the churches been fuller than they are in these days, and 
never have the men and women who fill them gone with such single 
purpose to pray.” 


THE MESSAGE OF MOSES AND MODERN HIGHER CRITI- 
CISM. By Rev. Francis E. Gigot, D.D. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. 15 cents net. 


Last March, Father Gigot lectured at the University of Penn- 
sylvania on “ The Message of Moses and the Theories of Modern 
Higher Criticism.” We are glad that he has consented to publish 
this lecture for the benefit of the general public. In brief and 
simple language, avoiding as far as possible all technical details 
and linguistic discussions; he vindicates in excellent fashion the 
correctness of the Christian tradition concerning Moses’ literary 
work and his monotheistic message. He promises later to deal 
more fully with the points summarily dismissed in this brief 
volume. 


THE WONDROUS CHILDHOOD OF THE MOTHER OF GOD. 
By Blessed John Eudes. Peekskill: Convent of the Good 
Shepherd. $1.50. 


The ardent, devotional character of the works of Blessed John 
Eudes is well known to our readers. In this translation of one of 
his works, entitled The Wondrous Childhood of the Mother of God, 
the author has given free rein to his warm and tender devotion to 
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Our Blessed Lady. He has called upon the Fathers and the Saints 
of the Church to join with him in repeating her merits, and he pours 
forth a canticle of affective praise to her glory. The book is pre- 
sented in attractive form, and contains a preface by Father John 
O’Reilly, C.J.M. 


THE MASS. A Study of the Roman Liturgy. By Adrian Fortes- 
cue. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.80. 


All students of the Mass will welcome this second edition of 
Father Fortescue’s scholarly treatise. He has corrected a number 
of mistakes, and modified some statements which recent contro- 
versies proved ambiguous or obscure. He is perfectly justified in 
ruling out of court those well-meaning but stupid critics who 
seemed to think that true piety utterly precludes all scholarly dis- 
cussion of the “ dislocation” of the Canon. He writes: “ Un- 
doubtedly our Canon, as we have it, is a most beautiful and 
venerable form. As it stands it may be said, it is said by thousands 
of priests in the plain meaning of the words, with entire devotion. 
The supposed signs of what I call ‘dislocation’ affect no one but 
the student, who may find in them interesting evidences of an early 
reconstruction. The question is merely one of archzology. It 
would be absurd for anyone to be troubled in saying Mass by such 
a matter as this.” 


POLITICAL THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. By Ernest Barker. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 50 cents net. 


Professor Barker, of New College, Oxford, has written an ex- 
cellent but partisan treatise on political thought in England from 
Herbert Spencer to the present day. He groups the leading English 
thinkers as follows: The Idealist School (Green, Bradley and Bos- 
anquet) ; the Scientific School (Spencer, Darwin, Huxley and Wal- 
lace); the lawyers (Maine, Stephens and Dicey); literary men 
(Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold, etc.) ; modern writers (Morris, Webb, 
McDonald, Belloc, etc.). 

In English political thought there has been a great change 
effected within the past fifty years. “ While in 1864 orthodoxy 
meant distrust of the State, and heresy took the form of a belief in 
paternal government, in 1914 orthodoxy means belief in the State, 
and heresy takes the form of mild excursions into anarchism.” 
Among the new sources of political thought, Mr. Barker mentions 
social psychology, the new economics, and the new aspect of legal 
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theory emphasized by Maitland. Social psychology tends to issue 
in criticism of the machinery and methods of representative govern- 
ment. The new economics is intuitional and anti-intellectual. 
Syndicalism is prone to expect that non-intellectual forces will suf- 
fice to make the state what it should be. 


THE LIVES OF THE POPES IN THE MIDDLE AGES. By Rev. 
Horace K. Mann, D.D. Volumes XI., XII. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. $6.00 net. 


These two volumes cover the pontificate of one of the greatest 
of Popes, Innocent III. In the first volume Dr. Mann describes, in 
his usual felicitous fashion, Innocent’s family, his life at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, his government of Rome, his care of the Two 
Sicilies, his relations with the Empire, his protest against the Fourth 
Crusade; and in the second, his dealings with the East, West and 
North of Europe, and his crusade against the Albigenses. Many 
of the false statements of Milman, Luchaire, Matthew Paris and 
others are refuted in these scholarly pages. It is beyond question 
the best life we possess of Innocent III., superseding Hurter’s 
well-known volumes, and correcting the work of the prejudiced 
Luchaire. 


RUYSBROECK. By Evelyn Underhill. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.00. 


Miss Underhill has written an excellent account of the life and 
writings of that prince of mystics in the fourteenth century, Jan 
van Ruysbroeck. Unlike many non-Catholic writers who attempt 
to de-Catholicize our Catholic saints, Miss Underhill declares that 
Ruysbroeck was “ bound by close links to the religious life of his 
day. He was no spiritual individualist; but the humble, obedient 
child of an institution, the loyal member of a society. He tells us 
again and again that his spiritual powers were nourished by the 
sacramental life of the Catholic Church. From the theologians of 
that Church came the intellectual framework in which his sublime 
intuitions were expressed. All that he does is to carry out into 
action—completely actualize in his own experience the high vision 
of the soul’s relation to Divine Reality by which that Church is 
possessed.” 

The chapters deal with Ruysbroeck the Man, His Works, His 
Doctrine of God, of Man, of the Active, Interior and Superessential 
Life. 
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DEBATING FOR BOYS. By William Horton Foster. New 
York: Sturgis & Walton Co. $1.00 net. 


This little volume, written “ to help boys to debate efficiently,” 
amply justifies its existence. Mr. Foster defines debate; illustrates 
subjects fit and unfit; gives clearly, expounds the nature of evi- 
dence, and the manner of presenting and refuting arguments. He 
urges that the ambition be not to win by mere fluency or trickery, 
but only by superior force of sound reasoning from solid grounds 
of fact; and he discloses all this with such animation that his in- 
struction entertains. 

The appendices are equally profitable. They comprise a short 
working “ Table of Parliamentary Rules,” an example of a club’s 
constitution, and a list of some two hundred questions suggested 
for debate, of which qualification for the discussion would connote 
the acquisition of a respectable education. In this connection, the 
concluding appendix, “ Sources of Material,” gives detailed in- 
formation as to how the necessary facts may be obtained for all 
occasions. 

The author is of the opinion that rightful debate leads to 
better citizenship and more efficient democracy. It may at all 
events be confidently asserted that extensive practice, under such 
competent guidance as this book affords, would go far to offset 
that unfortunate corollary of present-day educational methods, the 
general collapse of consecutive thought. 


ROBERT FULTON. By Alice Crary Sutcliffe. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 50 cents. 


As the great-granddaughter of the illustrious subject of this 
biography, the author has naturally had at her command material of 
a kind not generally accessible. A personal, intimate tone is thereby 
imparted which, while always in good taste, deepens and increases 
the interest. Moreover, she has been very skillful in selecting and 
compressing into small compass a great deal of matter, giving a 
vivacious account of her famous ancestor’s crowded, adventurous 
life, his varied talents, his experiences and achievements, and the 
predominant traits of his fine character. It is a graphic portrayal 
of an extremely interesting personality. 

The young readers for whom are designed the “ True Stories 
of Great Americans,” will derive pleasure and benefit from this 
addition to the series. 
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THE MEANING OF CHRISTIAN UNITY. By W. H. Cobb. 
New York: Thomas W. Crowell Co. $1.25 net. 


In a chapter entitled “ The True Point of View,” Mr. Cobb 
tells us “that the thing to emphasize in talking Christian Unity is 
an invisible thing, not union but unity...... Christian neighbors are 
to form a more perfect union, not by their Church constitutions, but 
by the love of Christ constraining them to love one another as each 
loves himself.”” The method to secure this union is very vague 
indeed. Mr. Cobb has no notion whatever of a unity based on a 
divine government, law and worship instituted by Jesus Christ. 
He would gladly set aside all dogmas, and unite in an impossible 
society Unitarian, Quaker, Methodist and Catholic. We under- 
stand the writer’s viewpoint the moment we find him praising 
Churchill’s book, The Inside of the Cup. He tells us: “ That it 
rings true, and sounds a note in harmony with the Gospel, while 
yet it stands apart from organized Christianity, if indeed it does not 
openly oppose it.” Mr. Cobb’s Church will consist of men and 
women who accept the Lord’s Prayer, believe in the parables, and 
practise the eight Beatitudes. We are certain that this book will 
not further the cause of Christian Unity. 


IS DEATH THE END? By Rev. John Haynes Holmes. New 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

Mr. Holmes has written a lengthy volume on the arguments 
for the immortality of the soul. He is especially good in his 
indictment of the materialistic interpretation of life, but his logic is 
totally at fault when he states that “the old interpretation of the 
cosmic process leads inevitably to universalism as the only possible 
condition of its fulfillment.” He stupidly classes the new Jerusalem 
of the Apocalypse with the Elysian Fields of the Greeks and the 
Paradise of the Mohammedans, and then proceeds to tell us “ what 
immortality will be like” in the vaguest terms. We marvel to see 
the martyrs of early Christianity ranged side by side with Crom- 
well’s “ Ironsides ” and the “ Red Shirts” of Garibaldi, and we 
wonder what Savonarola would have said had he found himself 
bracketed with Luther, John Wesley and Theodore Parker. 


FOOTINGS FOR FAITH. By W. P. Merrill. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00 net. 
These essays on Faith, God, Prayer, the Divinity of Christ, 
the Atonement and the Bible are addressed, the author tells us, 
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“to those in our colleges and elsewhere who are finding it hard 
to reconcile their knowledge and their faith, who have been drawn 
away by modern science and philosophy from the thoroughgoing 
sturdy belief of their fathers.” 

Mr. Merrill proceeds to help these doubters back to the sturdy 
faith of their fathers by setting at naught the “ unintelligible ” 
statements that Jesus Christ was of one substance with the Father 
or that in Christ there are two natures in one person, by denying the 
inerrancy of the Bible and accepting the viewpoint of the modern 
destructive critics, by asserting that “religion is to prove itself to 
you not by dogma but by deeds, not by logic but by life.” We fear 
that thinking men will not be at all attracted by this emasculated 
Christianity served up to them under the guise of a modern up-to- 
date Gospel. 


SONGS OF THE COUNTRY-SIDE. By Daniel J. Donahoe. 
Middletown, Conn.: The Donahoe Publishing Co. $1.00 net. 


In this volume Mr. Donahoe has published a number of grace- 
ful lyrics and pleasing sonnets. Although of uneven merit, many 
of them are remarkable for their simplicity and beauty of expres- 
sion. 


NATHAN HALE. By Jean Christie Root. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 50 cents. 


Every American boy ought to read this story of Nathan Hale. 
The author describes in brief but entertaining fashion Hale’s early 
years, his life at Yale, his teaching in the schools of East Haddam 
and New London, his bravery as a Lieutenant and Captain in the 
Continental Army, and above all his voluntary service as a spy, 
which resulted in his capture and execution. Special chapters are 
devoted to tributes to his memory, a list of his friends, and of 
family ancestors. 


ie the stirring tales, entitled Early English Hero Tales (New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 50 cents net), Jeannette Marks 
wishes to initiate the children of to-day into the mysteries and 
marvels of the palace of English Literature. She has succeeded 
admirably. She tells them about Beowulf and the monster Grendel, 
the fortunes of Taliesin, the combat between Feridad and Cuchu- 
lain, the cowherd, Caedmon, St. Cuthbert, the young Prince Alfred, 
of England, and Prince Havelok of Denmark. 
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W E have received from the St. Bonaventure’s Monastery, Pater- 

son, New Jersey, St. Anthony's Almanac for 1916. The Alma- 
nac is tastefully presented. It gives the ecclesiastical calendar for 
the new year, reprints the Epistle and Gospel for all the Sundays, 
and has many interesting literary articles from noted authors, most 
valuable of which is perhaps that entitled Some Old Documents, 
by Father Paschal Robinson, O.F.M. The price is 25 cents. 


bg Catholic Truth Society of Ireland publishes An Apostle of 
Our Days, an interesting account by R. F. O’Connor of the 
life and work of the famous missionary, Father Lacombe, O.M.I. 


= AMERICA PRESS has issued The Contemporary Drama, 

a pamphlet that includes a paper from which the title is taken, 
also The Sprightly Mr. Shaw, and Ibsen in the Class Room, all by 
James J. Daly, S.J., and papers on Rabindranath Tagore and Laf- 
cadio Hearn by Joyce Kilmer. Also The Church and the Immi- 
grant and Temperance Against Prohibition. 


HE LITTLE MANUAL OF ST. RITA (New York: Benziger 

Brothers. 50 cents) includes an extended life of the Saint by 

the Rev. James S. McGrath; prayers and devotions proper to St. 

Rita, and an extended collection of general prayers useful at private 
and public exercises of devotion. 


HY CATHOLICS HONOR MARY (New York: Benziger 

Brothers. 15 cents) is a small cloth-bound book giving in 
condensed form the reason why Catholics honor so highly our 
Blessed Lady. The author is well known because of his larger 
work, The Greater Eve, which we have recommended to our 
readers. 


HE Home Press of New York has published a prayer book, 
entitled The Mass, which we heartily recommend. The book 
is compiled by Father Wynne, S.J., and is of special value, because 
it gives not only the Ordinary of the Mass, but also the Proper 
for all the Sundays and principal Feasts of the year. It will lead 
to a much-to-be-desired acquaintance with the liturgy of the Church, 
than which nothing could be more beneficial to the spiritual life 
of our people. It is published in handy form, in readable print, 
and may be purchased for twenty-five cents a copy. 
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PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS. 


The World Peace Foundation is publishing all the official documents that 
relate directly to recent controversy concerning neutral and belligerent rights 
between the United States, Germany and Great Britain. We received one 
on Neutrality Proclaimed and Explained and another on War Zones. 

The Australian Catholic Truth Society publishes Points in Catholic Polity, 
which treat of the codperation of Catholic societies, the spread of Catholic 
literature, and the Church and Education. Father W. J. Lockington, S.J., has 
written a tract against national prohibition, and sets forth the reasons for 
total abstinence. 

The Ave Maria Press sends us How I Became a Catholic, by Olga Maria 
Davin. It is a simple story of conversion of a woman born in St. Petersburg, 
of German-Lutheran parents. 

The Catholic Truth Society of Pittsburgh has just issued Catholic Echoes 
of America, by Agnes Schmidt. It is a brief sketch of some of the achieve- 
ments of American Catholics “in peace and war, in discovery and explora- 
tion, in education and charity, in freedom and religious toleration, and in 
civilization and progress.” 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation publishes The Church’s Opportunity in 
the Present Crisis, by Henry T. Hodgkin. This Anglican writer says rightly 
that the Church is set in a nation to witness to the supernatural as against the 
material forces, to emphasize the supernational as against the exclusively 
national spirit, and to proclaim the coming of a new day of peace. We were 
sorry to see the author quote Henry Richards’ unchristian statement “that war 
was essentially and eternally unchristian.” 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


La Guerre, qui l’'a Voulue? by Paul Dudon (Paris: P. Lethielleux. 50 
centimes), first appeared in Etudes, based on the data of the French Yellow Book. 
In reprinting it now in pamphlet form, the author has added to and confirmed 
his conclusions by reference to the more recent diplomatic documents. 

Les Legons du Livre Jaune, by Henri Welschinger (Paris: Bloud et Gay), 
is a detailed study of the French Yellow Book. 

Chiffons de Papier. Ce qu’il faut Savoir des Origines de la Guerre de 1914, 
by Daniel Bellet (Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 50 centimes), seeks to fix the 
responsibility for the War by an examination of the remote and proximate causes. 

L’Allemagne et la Guerre Européenne, by Albert Sauveur, Professor at 
Harvard University (Paris: Bloud et Gay), is a translation of Professor 
Sauveur’s article refuting the German propaganda in the United States as to 
the causes of the War. 

Who Wanted War? by E. Durkheim and E. Denis (Paris: Librairie Armand 
Colin. 50 centimes), is a translation by A. M. Wilson-Garinei of an article 
based upon diplomatic documents, which appeared simultaneously with that of 
Paul Dudon. 

Solution du Grand Probléme, by A. Delloue (Paris: A. Tralin. 2frs.), is 
a brief summary of the arguments for the existence of God, the immortality 
of the soul, and the fact of a future life. 





Note.—On account of the non-arrival of the foreign period- 
icals, we have been compelled to omit that department this month.— 
[Ep. C. W.] 


























Recent Events. 


The Editor of Tue CatHotic Wor Lp wishes to state that none 
of the contributed articles or departments, signed or unsigned, of 
the magazine, with the exception of “ With Our Readers,” voices 
the editorial opinion of the magazine. And no article or department 
voices Officially the opinion of the Paulist Community. 


So far from having to meet the long-ex- 
France. pected attack of the Germans in a new at- 
tempt to reach Calais, it has fallen to the lot 
of the French and British to assume the offensive. The increased 
supply of munitions gave them hopes of success—hopes which 
have been if not entirely yet largely justified. Artillery activity of 
an intense character upon the whole length of the enemy’s front pre- 
ceded for nearly a month the attacks on a large scale of the infantry, 
while the British fleet heavily bombarded the Belgian coast. The 
success achieved far surpassed anything that has happened since - 
the battle of the Marne. The assault was made in four places, 
two by the British, and two by the French. Of these only two were 
pressed home. The main attack of the British was on the line be- 
tween La Bassée and Lens. It was completely successful. German 
trenches were taken on a front of five miles, and to a depth of two 
and a half miles, giving to the British positions very near to La 
Bassée: and Lens, which dominate the great railway junction at 
Lens, on which the enemy depends for the transport of troops and 
stores. On the right, the French completed the capture of the net- 
work of intrenchments known as the Labyrinth and occupied 
Souchez. The main attack of the French was on the line midway 
between Rheims and Verdun in Champagne. Trenches along a front 
of sixteen miles were carried, the Germans being pushed back for 
two or three miles. A position was captured commanding the 
great lateral railway which forms the main line of communication. 
Here the offensive movement stopped, but the positions taken have 
on the whole been held, although the Germans have made the most 
violent efforts to regain the ground lost. 
These victories give satisfaction to the Allies as a proof that 
the boasted impregnability of the enemy’s line is not absolutely war- 
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ranted. According to one of the best military authorities, the posi- 
tions which fell into the hands of the Allies had been prepared for 
defence by every art and artifice of the engineer for months. The 
Germans called them a Larrier of steel. They represented the ex- 
treme degree of resistance that can be obtained by semi-permanent 
field defences of the modern type. But the Allies recognize that 
their capture has not carried them very far on their way. The Ger- 
mans still have successive lines of trenches for many miles of the 
same character, and these must be taken in the same way. The attack 
at the end of September was but the prologue to future attacks 
which are to be made, for each of which there must be equally 
careful preparation. Hence nothing like a rapid advance is antici- 
pated. Germany’s new adventure in the Balkans may, of course, 
contribute to its success, for it will make Germany less able either to 
take the offensive in France or to resist a new offensive of the 
Allies. 

Failure of health is alleged as the reason for the resignation of 
M. Delcassé. ‘This may, in fact, have contributed, but it seems 
probable that it was really due to a divergence of opinion as to the 
wisdom of sending French troops to help Serbia. Owing to the 
German attack a most difficult situation had arisen. If Serbia is 
defeated and a road to Constantinople made for the Germans, the 
results to the Allies will be not, indeed, a decisive defeat, but a great 
disaster. But this would affect Great Britain more than France. 
It may, therefore, have been the view of M. Delcassé that on that 
account the duty of relieving Serbia fell upon her ally, especially 
as France wants for hé own defence every available man. M. 
Delcassé’s resignation has not affected the unity of the French 
Cabinet, nor its determination to carry on the war to a successful 
conclusion. 

A great contrast exists between the workingmen of France and 
some at least of those in Great Britain. While in the latter there 
have been several strikes on a large scale and the apprehension of 
many more, in France there is not a workman who does not realize 
that his country is engaged in a life-and-death struggle, and that he, 
as well as the soldier, must bear every hardship and make every 
sacrifice for the sake of France and victory. The hours of work are 
long, ten and twelve hours a day, including Saturdays, and half a 
day on Sunday. From August, 1914, to April, 1915, in many in- 
stances not a man got a day’s holiday. Wages have been raised 
slightly, but the cost of living has increased even more. In not an 
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instance has there been a strike or the threat of a strike throughout 
the industries of France since the outbreak of the war. All restric- 
tions on hours and conditions of labor have been suspended to enable 
work to be done in the shortest time. It has not been necessary in 
any one case for the Government to take over a factory on account of 
difficulties raised by the men. The French workingmen and women 
know by intimate experience what a German advance means; some 
of them almost wish that the British workingman might have an 
opportunity of learning in an equally intimate way; after that 
experience the idea of striking would never again enter into his 
mind. 

The change in the attitude of the French workingman and of 
the people generally towards religion is equally noteworthy. A 
writer who has spent the better part of six months among the 
wounded who came from every quarter and every class, testified to 
the fact that the acceptance and practice of religion was universal. 
“ Most men had their rosaries, and nearly all wore religious medals 
round their necks. When well enough they crowded to Mass, and 
they welcome the visits of the curé. When dying they asked 
for the last sacraments, and when dead they were buried with full 
Catholic ceremonial. Nor was this practice of religion confined 
to the soldiers: the services of the church were well attended, and 
men and women, rich and poor, were constantly in the churches.” 
The indifferent attitude of the British soldiers towards religious 
practices is a matter of unfavorable comment. The discussion 
of the apparition of angels at Mons, which is being carried on even 
among Protestants, is an evidence that the possibility, at least, of 
supernatural intervention is being recognized in circles in which 
before the war it would have been scouted. 


The armies of General von Hindenburg, 

Germany. after their successful drive through thou- 

sands of miles of Russian territory, are, as 

we have said, advancing more slowly, if they have not actually been 
checked. In Galicia the Austro-German forces have been turned 
back, and the recapture of Czernowitz, the capital of the province 
of Bukowina, by the Russians has been reported. This may mate- 
rially affect the attitude of Rumania, upon whose action may depend, 
as we have said, the final result in the Balkans. In the West the 
German forces have made violent attempts to recover the ground 
recently lost, but their efforts have met with little success. Driven 
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from the sea, held on the Western front and halted on the Eastern, 
the Central Powers, with the aid of Bulgaria, have begun a drive 
through the Balkans, attacked Serbia, and captured Belgrade. The 
great object of this new campaign is to open through the 
Balkans a corridor for Germany to Egypt and the Persian Gulf, 
and enable her to come to the assistance of her much-distressed 
ally, Turkey. This vigorous campaign adds immeasurably to the 
difficulties of the Allies; but it is viewed by many, even in Germany, 
as a desperate venture. 

The German press sees the ultimate victory of Germany in 
this Balkan coup, but if the testimony of impartial neutrals may 
be depended upon, there are many of the well-informed in Ger- 
many who view the situation with great alarm. This, they say, is 
the real reason for the making of peace proposals, and all such 
proposals, whatever shape they have taken, have up to the present 
come from German sources. The third German loan was very 
successful, but it must be remembered that it was in a measure a 
forced loan, twenty-five per cent of all banking deposits having 
been exacted by the Government. Expedients were resorted to in 
raising this, as in the two former loans, that must result in national 
bankruptcy in the event of Germany losing in the war. 

The German fleet continues inactive. Since the submarine 
“ blockade ” has proved so great a failure, it may perhaps risk an 
engagement. Whether the failure of the submarine blockade was 
due to the insistence of this country that it should be carried on in a 
civilized manner, or whether the acceptance by Germany of the de- 
mands of this country led to its abandonment, or whether the success 
of British attacks against submarines rendered such activity profit- 
less, any and all of these questions must be left to future historians 
to settle. 


The trials of Russia are not confined exclu- 

Russia. sively to its military failures. A grave con- 
stitutional crisis has arisen, the outcome of 

which is not yet clear. It is, however, within the range of the pos- 
sible that the completion of the change initiated by the grant of a 
Constitution may be the result of the present crisis. The defeats 
which the armies have sustained are due exclusively to the failure 
of arms and munition: this failure, in its turn, is said to be due, 
not to the fact that Russia was cut off from supplies by the failure 
of the attempt to open the Dardanelles, and the winter season which 
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closed the port of Archangel, but more to the incompetence and, to 
some extent, the treachery of the bureaucrats who administer the 
government. Some of the traitors have been executed, others have 
been imprisoned, while the more incompetent officials have been 
dismissed the service. The Duma as a body, however, has set 
its heart upon a more thoroughgoing reform, amounting in its 
results to the establishing in Russia of a responsible government. 
A bloc of all the parties, except the two extreme wings, drew up 
demands for reform both civil and military. These demands in- 
clude the constitution of a government enjoying the entire con- 
fidence of the country, an amnesty to secure internal peace, and blot 
out old political quarrels, the dismissal of unworthy and incompe- 
tent administrators, and the adoption of a wise and tolerant policy 
in internal affairs, so as to remove racial, class and religious dif- 
ferences. 

The Government was willing to carry out all the reforms which 
were necessary for rendering the army efficient, but wished to put 
off to a more convenient time the more drastic changes which were 
demanded. This reply did not satisfy the bloc, which looks upon 
the latter reforms as equally necessary with the former. The Coun- 
cil of Ministers thereupon laid the demands of the Duma before 
the Tsar. The result was disappointing, and had it not been for 
the moderating influence of the leading members of the Duma, 
internal disturbances might have taken place. As it was, some of 
the workingmen at Petrograd went on a short strike as a demonstra- 
tion of their dissatisfaction. So far from granting the request of 
the Duma, the Tsar prorogued its session until the middle of 
November. This decision of the Tsar is attributed to the influence 
of the Premier, M. Goremykin, who is looked upon as the chief 
obstacle in the way of reforms; in fact the only obstacle, for all 
the other members of the Council were opposed to the prorogation. 
However, things might have been worse, as the dissolution of the 
Duma was desired by the thoroughgoing reactionaries. Had this 
been granted it might have led to revolutionary attempts, for the 
Duma is acting in perfect harmony with the sentiments of the vast 
majority of the nation. Even the milder course adopted caused 
great perturbation, the Socialists and Progressists going so far 
as to leave the house as a demonstration of their disappointment 
before the President was able to read the rescript. The members 
then met as private individuals, and deputed its President as a 
delegate to the Tsar in order to lay before him the facts of the case. 
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This direct appeal was made because they believed that the Premier 
had misinformed his Majesty, and had misled him as to the gravity 
of the situation. M. Goremykin in fact is looked upon as some- 
thing of a usurper, being accused of having acted without even 
consulting his colleagues. Meanwhile the members of the Duma 
have maintained a quiet attitude, and those of them who are mem- 
bers of the committees for supervising the supply of munitions 
have still continued in the exercise of their functions. 

How great has been the effect of the recent disasters upon 
the political situation may be seen from an account given by a dis- 
tinguished Frenchman who has recently paid a visit to Russia. 
“When the peasant, the workingman, the industrial, intelligent 
Liberal, and the aristocrat learned that the army lacked rifles and 
shells, the whole nation rose as one man against the bureaucratic 
régime, which, by its mistakes, permitted Germany to advance 
on Russian soil. From that moment the régime was con- 
demned, and there is not a single Russian who does not imperiously 
desire a thorough reform and organization of the country. This 
unanimous wish has brought about ministerial changes, which have 
removed certain men from power and handed authority to pure 
hands and to honest folk. The Tsar’s further pact, unwritten it 
is true, but just as solemn as the October manifesto, which gave a 
Liberal orientation to policy, established a new relationship of con- 
fidence, and daily codperation between the public authority and the 
Duma representing the country.” Although the prorogation of 
the Duma seems to contradict the Tsar’s promise, and hence to have 
frustrated the hopes raised, confidence is by no means lost that the 
wiser and saner elements in Russian political life will get possession 
of power, and that the incompetent and dishonest—to say nothing 
of the treacherous—will be supplanted. All the Zemstvos as- 
sembled in Congress have sent to the Tsar a resolution expressing 
their conviction that, among the conditions necessary for victory, 
the reassembling of the Duma and the reconstruction of the Cabinet 
with a Premier possessing the confidence of the country are the 
most vital. 

The list of the internal weaknesses of Russia would not be 
complete if the influence of the Germans who live in the Empire 
were passed over. In various parts they have been settled for a 
long time in large colonies, while in such places as Mitau and Riga, 
and even in Petrograd, their numbers are considerable. The Ger- 
man policy of the peaceful penetration of other countries, with a 
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view to ultimate domination, while world-wide in its sphere, has been 
hardly anywhere more successful than in Russia. The business 
interests of the country have been largely controlled by Germans, 
who have played into the hands of the Fatherland. In fact, Russia 
has for some time past been exploited both by the Germans who 
have remained at home, and by those who have taken up their 
abode in Russia. Deliverance from this servitude is one of the 
reasons for the stern determination to carry on the war. But even 
among Russians there are to be found a few who sympathize with 
German ways, especially German methods of government. These 
are mostly reactionaries, opponents of all liberal tendencies, and 
of a popular régime. Two of them were until recently members 
of the Council of Ministers, and advocates of the conclusion of a 
separate peace with Germany, in violation of the pledged word of 
Russia to France and Great Britain. 

To these internal difficulties must be added, partly as an 
effect, partly as a cause, the long series of defeats which the 
armies have sustained. Town after town, fortress after fortress, 
railway junction after railway junction, have passed into Ger- 
man hands. Prisoners have been taken not in thousands, but in 
tens of thousands. Great masses of her people are refugees. Wide 
areas have been laid waste in city and countryside alike. The sacri- 
fices endured have been unprecedented. The greater, however, 
the danger, the greater has become the determination to carry on the 
war to what is looked upon as its only possible conclusion—a deci- 
sive victory over the foe. Firm faith is still maintained in the 
inexhaustible strength of the Empire. Germany’s victories are re- 
garded as transitory, due to the want of munitions, a want which is 
now being supplied from three quarters, through the port of Arch- 
angel, from Japan by means of the railway through Siberia, and 
internally by new factories in Russia itself. The results are being 
seen in the fact that von Hindenburg’s hosts are now advancing 
very slowly, if at all; while in Galicia the tide has now turned in 
favor of Russia. Behind the army and the navy a united nation 
stands from the Tsar on his throne to the most simple of the 
peasants. Russia looks forward to sacrifices indeed, but to sacri- 
fices fruitful of results. Every day the Tsar is receiving addresses 
from the peasants, “ Go forward and be firm.” They invariably 
say: “ We are always behind thee.” At the beginning of the war 
women used to lie down in front of trains to stop the departure of 
their loved ones; now they bid their wounded return, and send with 
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them their young ones not yet called to serve their country. The 
wounded themselves forget their wounds in their anxious desire 
to return to the front. The character and object of the foe has 
been learned—it is a question of freedom or slavery. Even the 
Poles, at least a large majority of them, deprived though they have 
been of their dwellings, ruined and reduced to beggary, remain true 
to Russia, which although it had badly treated them in the past, 
is yet of their own kith and kin. With redoubled energy they are 
helping the troops of their Slav brethren in every way in their 
power. 

Reference may be made, even in the midst of the more exciting 
events which mark the progress of the war, to the advance which 
has been made in the temperance reforms initiated by the Tsar. 
On January, 1914, there were twenty-five thousand three hundred 
State wineshops. As a result of the rescript of February 12, 1914, 
all these wine shops have been closed. In consequence the people 
have become sober; the country has become unrecognizable; shirk- 
ing has diminished in the mills, and the working capacity of the 
employees has increased; from families where not infrequently the 
reek of intoxication used to manifest itself in the most horrible 
forms, the curse is lifted; crime has diminished; an entire 
revolution has taken place in the popular habits. These general 
statements made by the Minister of Finance find their confirmation 
in the report of an elaborate investigation made by a committee at 
Moscow. From this it appears the decrease in slacking amounts to 
thirty-six and eight-tenths per cent, due largely, although not ex- 
clusively, to the prohibition of the sale of vodka. The productivity 
of each laborer increased by seven and one-tenth per cent, and for 
male employees by eight and two-tenths per cent. This increase 
in the wealth of the Empire goes far to offset the loss of revenue 
which was involved in the suppression of the sale of vodka. This 
loss amounted to about three hundred millions of dollars: a ten 
per cent increase in productivity would amount to two hundred and 


sixty-three millions. 


When Bulgaria, Serbia, Montenegro and 

The Balkans. Greece formed the union from which re- 
sulted the first of the Balkan wars, well- 

wishers of the Balkan States hoped that this temporary union would 
lead to a permanent confederation. This hope was frustrated by 
the second of those wars. This war was due to the treachery of 
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Bulgaria to the best interests of the States as a whole. It is true, 
of course, that Bulgaria had considerable provocation when she 
listened to the counsels of Austria-Hungary, the great enemy of 
all the Balkan States, and took up arms against her former allies, 
Greece and Serbia. While Bulgaria was waging her successful 
war with Turkey, the oppressor of them all, Greece and Serbia 
were engaged in taking possession of the district called Macedonia, 
of which Bulgarians formed the principal part of the inhabitants, 
and the possession of which was the chief aim of Bulgaria in enter- 
ing upon the war. In fact, a treaty had been made before the war 
broke out between the three States, Greece, Serbia and Bulgaria, 
assigning to Bulgaria the district in question. This treaty Greece 
and Serbia tore up and took possession of the territory, dividing 
it among themselves; they ignored also the reference to arbitration 
to the Tser which they had agreed to make in case of a dispute. 
Bulgaria was so enraged at this injustice that she attacked Serbia 
without warning, and in the war which ensued was decisively 
beaten. The Treaty of Bukarest was the result—a treaty which 
definitely assigned to Serbia and Greece districts which were dis- 
tinctly Bulgarian. Force of circumstances alone made Bulgaria 
submit to this treaty. At the moment of signing it she gave an 
almost open notice to the world that as soon as her strength was 
equal to the task the treaty would be repudiated. 

Since the present war broke out the object of the Entente 
Powers has been to harmonize these differences, especially to pre- 
vail upon Serbia and Greece to yield to Bulgaria a part at least of 
their acquisitions. It was generally believed that success had at- 
tended their efforts. King Ferdinand, however, seems to have 
formed the opinion that Germany is going to win, and has, there- 
fore, thrown himself into the arms of the Central Powers. He 
has declared war on Serbia, making the twelfth of these declara- 
tions. The Hungarian Premier is credited with being the main 
agent in the negotiation of this rew alliance. It is indeed a strange 
alliance—the Head of the Evangelical Church of Prussia as the 
prime-mover, the Calvinist Premier of Hungary as his most in- 
fluential co-adjutor, both allied with the Sultan of Turkey, the 
wholesale slaughterer of the Armenians, and King Ferdinand the 
betrayer of his Catholic offspring. Bulgaria, by the step she has 
taken, has seriously endangered the independent existence of the 
Balkan States. Doubts may, however, be felt as to whether or not 
the King carries with him the whole of his subjects. It is to Rus- 
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sia that Bulgaria owes her existence, and even in these days when 
morality seems to have perished, there are not wanting many in 
Bulgaria who will bear in remembrance the hitherto cherished mem- 
ories of the gratitude due to Russia. 

The action of Bulgaria adds undoubtedly to the difficulties of 
the Allies. Germany’s object, as we have stated, is to open a 
way through the Balkan States to Constantinople, and ultimately 
to Egypt and the Persian Gulf. For this purpose she will 
put forth all her available strength. Serbia will make all possible 
resistance, but with Bulgaria as an enemy, hope of success is small. 
She must depend upon France and Great Britain, and these seem 
to be too far away to send a force large enough. If, however, Rus- 
sia should be able to bring forces into the Balkans the prospect for 
the Allies is much better. Here the question arises of Rumania’s 
action and of this little has been heard. But upon it may depend 
the result, for it does not seem possible for effectual help to come 
in any other way. The fate of the world may, therefore, be in the 
hands of this small state. Greece is hesitating for the time being, 
and has failed to keep the treaty made with Serbia by which she 
was bound, in case the latter was attacked by Bulgaria, to go to 
her assistance. The Government, however, does not represent the 
majority of the people, and is dominated by foreign influences. It 
remains to be seen whether the feelings of the nation can be stifled. 
After some hesitation Italy has promised to cooperate with Russia, 
France and Great Britain. The gallant Serbians, after having passed 
triumphantly through severe conflicts, are again being submitted 
to a terrible ordeal. The fact that Serbia has repeatedly rejected 
offers of peace made by the Central Powers adds to the estimation in 
which she shouid be held. In fact, with the exception of Monte- 
negro, Serbia is the only one of the Balkan States who has proved 
true to herself, and worthy of the long-desired independence. 























With Our Readers. 


HE recognition by President Wilson of Venustiano Carranza as 
President of Mexico presents an excellent opportunity for a study 
of idealism in action. President Wilson in his public utterances has 
repeatedly pointed out the lofty and unique mission of America not 
only as the exemplar, but as the protector of all political virtue to the 
modern world. There is no ideal of national conduct which she should 
not cultivate, and from her just and generous hands the seeds of 
liberty, justice and brotherhood are to be scattered throughout all the 
world. We are set among the nations as the brilliant north star, 
which all may safely follow through the night of their own distress 
and their own suffering towards the peaceful harbor of civilization 
and progress. - 
* * * * 
N his address on April 20, 1915, in the city of New York, President 
Wilson said: “ We are the mediating nation of the world. I do not 
mean that we undertake not to mind our own business and to mediate 
where other people are quarrelsome. I mean the word in a broader 
sense. We are compounded of the nations of the world...... We 
are, therefore, able to understand all nations.” 

“Did you ever reflect upon how almost all other nations, almost 
every other nation, has through long centuries been headed in one 
direction? That is not true of the United States.” 

“We are trustees for what I venture to say is the greatest heritage 
that any nation ever had, the love of justice and righteousness and 
human liberty. For fundamentally those are the things to which 
America is addicted and to which she is devoted.” 

* * * * 


N May toth, at Philadelphia, President Wilson, in speaking of the 
renewal of our national life by the absorption of the newly-made 
citizens, declared: “It is as if humanity had determined to see to it 
that this great nation, founded for the benefit of humanity, should not 
lack for the allegiance of the people of the world.” 

“ America was created to unite mankind by those passions which 
lift and not by the passions which separate and debase.” 

“ Americans must have a consciousness different from the con- 
sciousness of every other nation in the world. I am not saying this 
with even the slightest thought of criticism of other nations.” 

“The example of America must be a special example.” 

Wiien ss Its great ideals which made America the hope of the 
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N the President’s address of May 17, 1915, delivered at New York, 
was this paragraph: 

“Standing for these things, it is not pretension on our part 
to say that we are privileged to stand for what every nation would 
wish to stand for, and speak for those things which all humanity must 
desire.” 

* * * * 
N his Indianapolis address, on January 8, 1915, President Wilson 
stated our attitude towards Mexico: 

“ Now there is one thing I have got a great enthusiasm about, I 
might almost say a reckless enthusiasm, and that is human liberty. I 
want to say a word about Mexico, not so much about Mexico as about 
our attitude toward Mexico. I hold it as a fundamental principle, and 
so do you, that every people has the right to determine its own form of 
government, and until this recent revolution in Mexico, until the end 
of the Diaz régime, eighty per cent of the people of Mexico never 
had a ‘look in’ in determining who should be their governors or what 
their government should be. Now I am for the eighty per cent. It 
is none of my business and it is none of your business how long they 
take in determining it. It is none of my business and it is none of 
your business how they go about the business. The country is theirs. 
The government is theirs. The liberty, if they can get it, is theirs, 
and so far as my influence goes while I am President, nobody shall 
interfere with them.” 

“This country (Mexico) shall have just as much freedom in her 
own affairs as we have.” 

* * * * 


ee appeals move and inspire the heart of every American. 
Nothing is too great nor too elevated for the country which is 
dearer to us than life itself. The forces of selfishness, individual and 
national, are so strong, so powerful, so ceaselessly active, such an ever- 
present menace to our true national life, that they must be combated 
by a patriotic enthusiasm and pride in our duty and destiny as a 
people; an idealism strong enough to be proof against widespread 
sordidness and self-interest. Every patriot knows that exaggeration 
must accompany the expression of these, and that shortcoming must 
be a partner in their practical fulfillment. 
* * * * 


UT whatever practical necessity may compel an idealist to do, we 
have the right to express our disappointment if in action he 
abandons what he has declared to be his fundamental principles. 
President Wilson has declared that “to justice and righteousness and 
human liberty America is addicted and devoted,” and that “ this coun- 
try (Mexico) shall have as much freedom in her own affairs as we 
have.” j 
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In 1913, President Wilson refused to recognize Huerta as Presi- 
dent of Mexico, because Huerta had been placed in the chair by 
revolution and had never been elected by the people. Huerta, as 
a result, was forced to leave Mexico. 

Carranza is at least as much of a revolutionist as Huerta. He 
does not at the present time hold as much of the territory of Mexico 
under his authority as Huerta did. Carranza has never been elected 
by vote of the people. He has given no proof that he is able to rule 
Mexico. His record during his years as a revolutionary leader is one 
of murder; of robbery; of rapine. He has persecuted all who pro- 
fessed the Catholic Faith, and the crimes of his followers have been 
unspeakable. These crimes are admitted by a defender of Carranza— 
Luis Cabrera, Minister of Finance in Carranza’s cabinet—in The Forum 
of August, 1915. He says they would not have happened “if the 
Catholic clergy had maintained themselves within their religious attri- 
butes.” But for a detailed account of Carranza’s record we will 
refer our readers to the articles by Edward I. Bell, now running in 
The Outlook, of New York, under the title The Mexican Problem. 

* * * * 


‘THIS is the man whom President Wilson has recognized as Presi- 

dent of Mexico. Our country gives him honor and will support 
him. But our country stands for justice and righteousness and human 
liberty. We should see to it that “this country (Mexico) shall have 
as much freedom as we have.” In the recognition of Carranza, it 
seems to us, therefore, that idealism when translated into action has 
lamentably failed. The promise of religious liberty made to Presi- 
dent Wilson by Carranza’s representative, as far as we can see, means 
nothing. Carranza’s record belies it. “ Public order,” which is the 
limitation put by Carranza on the religious liberty he will grant, 
may readily be made, in the future as in the past, the cloak of religious 
persecution. And we may further ask ourselves, will the United 
States, now that it has placed Carranza in power, see to it that he 
respect life and property and the rights of conscience in Mexico and 
her people? The Mexican question is not settled by the recognition 
of Carranza. It is likely to be a matter of gravest concern to our 
Government for many years to come. 

The protest of American Catholics against the recognition of 
Carranza was founded on their love of true American principles, that 
we should see to it, since we took action at all, that other people enjoy 
the same liberty as we ourselves possess. 





N the October CatHotic Wortp, in speaking of the proposed 
Protestant Congress to be held at Panama early next year, we 
said that it would inevitably endanger our cordial relations with 
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the Latin-American countries. Proof of this is found in the Pastoral 
Letter of Rt. Rev. William Rojas, Bishop of Panama, in which he 
protests against holding such a Congress in Panama, forbids Catholics 
to attend it and voices the dissatisfaction of all Latin-America. 


Some days ago [the Bishop writes] our attention was called to a project 
which is planned in our episcopal see and capital of our Catholic Republic, 
the beginning of next year, by a certain Protestant element in the United 
States. We refer to a Congress for the evangelization of Latin-America to 
be held in Panama. This mere announcement is an insult to us Latin- 
Americans that. no one can approve, for it is known that the delight of 
Protestant oratory consists in attacking the Catholic religion and the Roman 
Pontiff, depreciating and calumniating the clergy, ridiculing our religious prac- 
tices, and criticising our Christian customs. 

Of what will the Congress treat? Why, of “Christian work,” that is to say, 
of our evangelization, for, according to them, we are ignorant; of our morals, 
for, in their conception, we are outcasts; and to place us in the road of civiliza- 
tion, for, to them, we wander in the darkness of heathenism. Such is the con- 
ception, as it would appear, that these deluded ones have formed of us; and 
not only of us Panamanians, but of all Latin-America; for their programme 
embraces all the peoples of Latin-America, as the Christian Observer, a Presby- 
terian publication of Louisville, Kentucky, clearly says, and the title which 
they have given to the proposed congresses is: Congress on Christian Work in 
Latin-America, Congress to Christianize Latin-America. Can there be for us 
a greater insult or greater humiliation? 

The language which the speakers will employ on such an occasion is left 
to imagine. It will be their habitual defamatory speech towards the Catholic 
Church, towards all the people, that which they always use when they set about 
“Christian work.” There will be repeated that which they have spread on all 
sides in the United States, namely, that all Latin-American countries, from 
Mexico down, are to be civilized, for they are woefully backward and ignorant, 
for they are Catholics, and the Catholic Church is responsible for their condi- 
tion, for they keep them under and in subjection, and they wish to suggest that 
railroads, enormous bridges, the telegraph, the colossal buildings, the world of 
machinery, and the thousand and one other things of progress in the United 
States are due to Protestantism. Think of such logic! As if the civilization 
and morality of a people consist of these elements of material welfare! In the 
matter of morality and civilization, the defamers of the Catholic Church would 
do well to lower their tone and to moderate their speech, for it is not certain 
that the United States is the place to learn these lessons. 


* * * * 


UR review last month dealt with the protest against participation 

in the congress by those members of the Episcopal Church who 
claim to be Catholic. Of course if they are Catholic they will obey 
the Catholic Bishop of Panama. The Board of Missions of the 
Episcopal Church will, late in October, definitely settle the attitude 
of that Church. Meanwhile the discussion of the question of par- 
ticipation or non-participation brings forth some pronouncements that 
must be quite disconcerting to the “Catholic” party. For example, 
Dr. Randolph H. McKim, who was President for nine years of the 
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House of Clerical and Lay Deputies of the Episcopal Church writes 
as follows: 


If we look beneath the surface it is easy to see that the opposition to this 
conference arises from antagonism to the Protestant principles upon which this 
Church took its stand at the Reformation. The great divines of the Elizabethan 
period avowed themselves Protestants. So did the Caroline bishops, that great 
body of scholars known as the Anglo-Catholic divines, with scarce an excep- 
tion. Such was the position also of the fathers of our American branch of the 
Church. Not until the period of the Oxford tracts was it even whispered that 
this Church is not Protestant. The spirit and genius of our Prayer Book, and 
of our representative bishops and theologians, has been a spirit of fraternal 
affection and sympathy with the great Protestant Churches. Only in these latter 
days has a different spirit developed among us. It is this spirit which strikes 
at the Panama Conference. It will be an evil day for the Protestant Episcopal 
Church if the Board of Missions should weakly yield to this anti-Protestant 
clamor. 





T is unnecessary to emphasize—what we have so often emphasized— 

the necessity of the Catholic layman of to-day to be well versed 
in Catholic teaching, and by careful reading to be able to express that 
teaching in conversation with his fellow non-Catholics. Incalculable 
harm is often done either by silence or by unintelligent explanation, 
or by inability to explain on the part of a Catholic who is questioned, 
or that finds himself a listener to some religious or historical discus- 
sion. On the other hand, the intelligent defence or comment or inter- 
pretation—it may be only a word—may lead another to inquire about 
Catholic teaching and eventually to accept it. 


* * * ok 


BOOK that will fully repay the thoughful reading of the Catholic 
layman is a recent publication of The Catholic Library, entitled 
Thoughts on Apologetics, by E. I. Watkin. In this volume Mr. Wat- 
kin, who evidently has been a close student of Newman, shows the 
pressing need of interpreting the Catholic Faith to the modern world. 
“ All educated Catholics to-day must be in their degree apolo- 
gists, and this not alone by the example of good and religious lives, 
but by ability and readiness, when occasion calls, to give an account 
of the faith that is in them, at least as adequate to their general state 
of intelligence and learning as would be their treatment of another 
matter that concerned or interested them.” 

The author takes the argument from analogy and illustrates its 
efficacy with regard to many of the difficulties experienced by non- 
Catholics. He takes up the distinctive tendencies of modern 
thought and of Catholic teaching in chapters, that not only put us on 
‘our guard against many of the attractions of the former, but also 
show us what we have never, perhaps, brought home to ourselves 
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in a sufficiently thoughtful way, the beauty and comprehensiveness 
of the latter. 


To the author the most dangerous competitor of Catholic Faith . 


in the near future is Pantheism, for Pantheism requires no special 
organization or worship, but is compatible with membership in any 
non-exclusive religious body, and while admitting the use of any sort 
of ritual, can also dispense altogether with ritual and external wor- 
ship. “If a distinct supernatural order be rejected and religion be 
regarded as simply a natural experience of humanity, it is but a short 
step to the deification of man, and Pantheism is at the door.” 


* * * * 


S for the growth and increase of the Catholic Church, Mr. Watkin, 

at the beginning when he considers the educated classes, ex- 
presses quite an optimistic view: 

“Part willfully, part blindly, the fathers of modern Europe left 
the Catholic Church. Their sons, as all these signs abundantly mani- 
fest, already feel the want of all she has to give. Scarcely able to 
understand or express their real need, countless numbers to-day are 
wandering here and there seeking satisfaction for their souls. There 
is a widespread feeling (I found it the other day strongly expressed 
in a magazine article by some non-Christian, to take one instance as 
a straw pointing to the direction of the wind) that the much-abused 
monks and saints of old possessed a secret which we, for all our 
worldly wisdom, have lost, had found peace, had attained reality, 
while we are left unsatisfied with an empty shadow. Have we not 
cause then to hope that countless numbers of such will hasten to 
return to the Faith through which alone they can find ‘rest for their 
souls,’ if only they can but once see it, as it truly is. This return is 
already beginning, especially here in England and in America, and the 
tide of conversions swells daily. We may surely expect a vast in- 
flux of converts if the true nature of the Church and of her Faith is 
apprehended by the modern world.” 

At the end of his volume, looking upon the poorer and uneducated 
classes, he is far less optimistic. He had his eyes fixed upon the poor 
of England, than whom it would be harder to find in all the world 
a class that has been spiritually more neglected, and who are woefully 
neglected to this day. America, we are sure, would present a more 
hopeful outlook. 





HE readers of THe CatHottc Wortp who have so often enjoyed 
the authoritative articles by Dr. John A. Ryan on economic ques- 
tions, will be pleased to know that Dr. Ryan has taken.charge of the 
work in Political Science and Industrial Ethics at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, 
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NDREW JACKSON SHIPMAN, who died October 17, 1915, 

was a man of manifold talents and activities. As a lawyer he 
was an authority on the laws of religious corporations and labor 
organizations; as a linguist he was familiar with nearly all the 
modern European languages; an unquestionable authority on the 
language, customs and religious beliefs of the Slavic nations. His 
papers on these and kindred subjects are well known to our readers. 
The full extent of his religious labors will never be known, but 
his loss will be felt very keenly by the Slav and Greek Catholics 
of New York. To the whole body Catholic in this country his pass- 
ing means a distinct loss. 
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